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E. E. Cummings 
A dramawhose lucid mad- 
ness, graceful irreverence, 
and abundant novelty will 
furnish an intellectual holi- 
day for American readers. 
$2.50. 


CELIBATE 
LIVES 


by George Moore 


George Moore takes up the 
role of celibacy in modern 
life through the stories of 
six people,men andwomen, 
who are among the finest 
of his created characters. 
52.50. 


SAMPLES 


A COLLECTION OF 
SHORT STORIES 


The fourth issue in what 
is rapidly coming to be re- 
garded as the best of annual 
short story anthologies. 
Previous issues were ACES, 
MORE ACES,TRUMPS. Con- 
tains stories by Louis Brom- 
field, Ernest Hemingway, 
Barry Benefield, Sherwood 
Anderson, Willa Cather, 
Elinor Wylie, etc. $2.50. 


Ge SATYRICON 
of PETRONIUS 
ARBITER 


The classic of Rome’s de- 
cadence is presented in an 
edition based on the famous 
contemporary W. C. Fire- 
baugh translation, now 
unavailable. The latest 
volume in the beautiful 
Black and Gold Library. 
Octavo. $3.50. 


LAZY ISLE 


byGeorge F. Hummel 


Capriandthe Mediterranean 
take an American go-getter 
and teach him someancient 
verities. In Mr. Hummel’s 
story Capri is rescued from 
its Lotus island tradition, 
and the primitively happy, 
strong-sinewed people 
come to the fore. $2.50. 


THE A.B.C. OF 
AESTHETICS 


by Leo Stein 


Mr. Stein’s discussion of 
contemporary isms relates 
them to the history ofart in 
perhaps the firmest, most 
intelligent presentation of 
aesthetic principles yet 
given us. $3.00. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, Publishers, New York 
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AMERICA 


by HENDRIK VAN LOON 


Author of THE STORY OF MANKIND 


THE STORY OF MANKIND brought a new way of 
writing history into the world. It did what its title im- 
plies, made history a story, and burrowing underneath 
institutions, dynasties and things, made it 

the story of humanity. Since then, while 

other historians have been catching up, Van 

Loon has thought deeply. And AMERICA 

% has provided him a single, compact story 

totell. Telling it he has given us the greatest 

of his histories, the greatest of his stories. Octavo.$5.00. 


TRAVELLERS’ 
TALES 


A Book ef Marvels 
by H. C. Adams 


Not the prosy voyages 
of modern travellers but 
the travels of the an- 
clents who sailed when 
lands and seas were full 
of marvels. H. C. Adams retells them 
with wonderful vitality and Siegel has 
drawn them in delicate and imaginative 
pictures. Octavo. $3.50. 


TOLERANCE 


[ NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
WITH AN ADDED CHAPTER 


by Hendrik Van Loon 


The English edition with illustra- 
tions was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that it was decided to reissue 
the American edition (the 9th) with 
seventy-six Van Loon drawings and 
with an added chapter to bring its 
inspiring story of the rise of human 
freedom, up-to-date. Octavo. $4.00. 





Ge COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 


by Judge Ben B. Lindsey and Wainwright Evans 
Authors of THE REVOLT OF MODERN YOUTH 


The natural evolution of Judge Lindsey’s world-useful work for the 
rights of children led to a new conception of marriage. This conception 
of marriage which he is helping to hammer into law makes a fearless 
recognition of realities. He builds his case on what he was witness to 
as judge—the most extraordinary collection of case histories in marriage 


ever put into one book. $3.00. 


CALIFORNIA 
An Intimate History 
by Gertrude Atherton 


CALIFORNIA has been the stand- 
ard history of the state for many 
years. It has been regarded as the 
finest state history in American 
literature, notable both for its his- 
torical and literary quality. The 
new edition contains an added 
chapter bringing it completely up- 
to-date. $3.00. 


“BOSS” TWEED 





Art Young 


A portfolio of re- 
markable draw- 
ings; playful, yet 
weird, in which 
trees dramatize 
4 the triumphs, 





When writing to advertisers please m 


ecstasies and 
tragedies of life. yet to be shown to the 
’ Octavo. $3.00. West.” Octavo. 


ad, 


$4.00. 


The Weti 


Octavo. $4.00. 


SIR CHARLES ,, 
SEDLEY V.DeSola Pinto 


To historians, known as a great 
political statesman; in literature, as 
one of the greatest Restoration 
dramatists; in Chroniques des 
Scandales as one of the great Eng- 
lish rakes and wits, Sir Charles 
Sedley is a fascinating and import- 
ant figure. Mr. Pinto has written 
his definitive biography. Octavo. 
Portraits. $6.00. 


THE STORY OF A 
GRIM GENERATION 


by Denis Tilden Lynch 


The “good” old days when graft was graft, when a politician 
and a financier could hobnob together without fear ofa citizen's 
league, when women could preach free love—the days of Tweed, 
Jay Gould, Prince Fisk ofthe Erie, the Claflin Sisters and Madame 
Restell—they are all brought back in an unmatchable tale out of 
reality that would shame romancers. The book is a pioneer work 
in its field, ably documented, fully illustrated. 


SOLITARIA 
by 
V. V. Rosanov 


Prince D. S. Mirsky, his- 
torian of Russian litera- 
ture, ranks Rosanov as 
“one of the greatest Rus- 
sian writers of modern 
times ...the greatest reve- 
lation ofthe Russian mind 
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See) 


Save a place on 
your book bud- 
get for coming 
new books by 


EUGENE O'NEILL 


Lazarus 
Laughed 


NEW VOLUMES 
IN THE 


BLACK And GOLD 
LIBRARY 


The Golden Ass 
of Apuleius 


The Confessions 
of St. Augustine 


Contemporaries 
of Marco Polo 


COMMANDER 
KENWORTHY’S 


Peace or War? 
With an Introduction by 
H. G. WELLS 
forere) 
JACOB 
WASSERMANN’S 


Worlds’ Ends 


PAUL MORAND’S 
Europe At Love 


Limited Edition, 1,050 copies 
$6.00 


coo 


LESTER COHEN'S 
(Author of Sweepings) 


The Great Bear 


More complete information 
on the books noted on this 
page and many other in- 
teresting volumes may be 
hadintheFall @ 
Good Books > 
catalog. 
Mail the 
coupon 
below. 
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J STRIKE CIGARETTES are, as we all know, 


tisements, 


“toasted.” Many of us have also read, in the adver- 


that 6,000 doctors recommend them. Unles 


this paragraph discourages Lord & Thomas and Logan, ad- 


vertising agents for “Luckies, 
dentists also urge their use. 


rn 


” we may learn that 
At any rate, some thousands 
f dentists have received from this firm of counsellors on 
iblie relations a carton of: one hundred Lucky Strikes, free 
f charge. With them went a letter stating that “a good 
ny dentists are recommending Lucky Strikes,” a ready- 
tamped envelope, and a questionnaire card, as follows: 


soon 


1. In your judgment (where proper care is taken of the 
teeth, including scientific cleaning at regular intervals) 
does smoking tend to inhibit the progress of dental decay? 

2. Do you think (from scientific deduction or from your 
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nce mit ] if 7] Strike Cc 


own? eLpeysr 


toasting proce used in the manufacture of I chy of 


cigarette: gervea to remove all harshness and « ¢ 
quently to make them non-irritating to the sensitive 
CuUOU membrane of the nouth and Ju 
Name 
Street ‘ ; ( 
The letter adds: 
We certainly have no pur 
monials and our reputation for t t 
surance t t ir lentit A b r ! 
by us, and that your r A 
lished 
With this assurance of anonymity doubtl rm t 
signed on the dotted line and smoked their hundred L 
with serene assurance that t ere thereb 
dental if not moral decay. W t 
modern scientific advertising met 


UTH McCORMICK is another American 

for Conyressman-at-la n | 
ernor Len 

She happens to be a daughter 
Hanna and the widow of the 
mick, but fortunately she is not 
widow. 


» chooses to run 
against the henchmen of Gr 
on her to win. 
late Senat 
running for office 
The sentimental appeal of the widow for 
office seems to have 
blah of American politics, but there is no respect for womer 
in it. The politicians do not renominate the widows after 
one mournful term, and if they do the voters do not e¢! 

them. The whole tradition belongs to the same school of 
newspaper thought which 
nouncement of a Cornell that 
could be as large as men’s and treated it as first-page new 
Mrs. McCormick belongs to another school. She h 
Illinois an organization of Republican women voters which 


is one of the politically effective 


band’s become a settled part of tne 


greeted with surprise the an 


scientist women’ brain 


is If 


few organizations of 


women in the United States—and it is her own creation. 
She asks for votes not in ord: r to commen { her 


band but in order to smash a corrupt politician, and she 
has a demonstrated personal ability to offer as a substitute. 
She seems in a fair way to prove what the many estimable 
women who have sat in Congress and in ) 

have not yet done—that a 
own game of politics. 


pove rnor ? cenairs 


woman can beat men at their 


is <a SMITH 

¢ 

4 York State Democratic convention not to indorse 
him for President now because they thought that in the 
long run it might hurt the campaign to nominate him. And 
the Republican bosses persuaded their equally ! 


and his managers px 


well-manage: 
Charles Evans Hughes 
they were afraid they might want to change their minds 
later. 


convention not to indorse becaus 
Neither party dared peep about prohibition, althoug! 
the delegates probably discussed it among themselves even 
more than they discussed Presidential possibilities. These 
conventions are an instructive comment upon the apathy 
the voters showed in the previous week’s primaries. Why 
shouldn’t they be apathetic, when the bosses ar » afraid 
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of an issue or a man or of any clean-cut, honest statement 
on a controversial question? Philadelphia voters trooped 
to the polls to nominate Boss Vare’s white-washing crew, 
and even the prospect of an independent campaign in the 
regular election, with a nonpartisan-ticket campaigning for 
common honesty, does not seem to alarm Pennsylvania’s 
Senator-elect. Only in Rochester, New York, did indepen- 
dent voting prevail, and there it was supported and heavily 
financed by George Eastman, the millionaire manufacturer, 
who in his seventies has turned from kodaks and big-game- 
hunting to city management and municipal reform. 


ITTLE TEDDY ROOSEVELT is unlucky. His plans 

to blow himself along his father’s trail seem doomed 
always to go awry. His wild abuse of “Al” Smith at the 
Republican State Convention missed fire even on the day of 
its utterance, and now proves a boomerang. “A man must 
be judged by the company he keeps,” said Roosevelt. “Next 
to being corrupt yourself is tolerating it in your support- 
ers.” Two days later a nonpartisan committee of high dis- 
tinction, headed by Dr. Haven Emerson, made public a long 
and detailed report charging a whole series of acts of 
malfeasance against Mrs. Florence Knapp, former New 
York State Secretary of State, who was young Roosevelt’s 
associate on the 1924 Republican ticket. George K. Morris, 
Republican State chairman, is also heavily tarred by the 
exposure. “A man must be judged by the company he 
keeps.” Quite so. 


—— FROM THE KLANSMEN” has long been the 
war-cry of Ku Klux Klan officials, and now that the 
Klan is engaged in exposing itself, particularly in Pennsyl- 
vania, we learn from affidavits signed by Kleagles and Kla- 
liffs that Imperial Wizard Hiram W. Evans has pocketed 
a considerable portion of the half billion dollars that has 
been raised by Klan memberships and other fees during 
the past few years. The Imperial Klan, which evidently 
means Evans, has a neat system of mulcting the gullible: 
first by gaining new members and charging them an initia- 
tion fee of ten dollars and subsequent fees in proportion, 
second by revoking charters of Klan locals and appropriat- 
ing the funds in their treasuries. From time to time busi- 
ness has been slow, new members have been hard to find, 
and in circumstances such as these the real business acumen 
of Evans and his associates has come to the fore. It was 
a simple matter to instigate a riot, to manufacture a lynch- 
ing, to stage a kidnaping, in order to make it seem that 
American womanhood and white race supremacy were in 
danger. This the Klan did; one of its most successful riots 

according to the charges now being investigated—took 
place at Carnegie, Pennsylvania, in 1923. There one Klans- 
man was killed and many wounded, which resulted in 25,000 
new members at ten dollars a head. We cannot work up 
much sympathy for the 25,000 victims of this swindle; but 
it is devoutly to be hoped that they will learn not only how 
not to be swindled out of their money, but how not to be 
gulled by false patriotism and race hatred. 


HE BOYS AND GIRLS of Gary, Indiana, have gone 
far to make us doubt our favorite doctrine that youth is 
always right. In Indiana youth may, on the contrary, be 
in the Ku Klux Klan. Nearly 1,200 students walked out 
of the Emerson High School in Gary in protest against 
the presence in the school of nineteen Negroes. For a time 


el 7 


the authorities stood firm: if the boys and girls of Gar pains’ 
were ready to forego their high-school education for t: hae 
sake of bigotry and prejudice, at least there were + ye 
Negroes willing to be taught. But the strike went on, a men * 
the authorities faltered. The strike committee conferr: pipe 
with the mayor, and together they drew up a petition to t) Beir y 
City Council. In response to this petition the Council } o* 

appropriated $15,000 for a temporary school building : — 


P ; m “sci 
accommodate the Negro students, and the white studer ni r 
have generously consented to attend classes on the folloy aves 


ing terms: Three Negroes who are seniors and have uprer 
tended the school for several years may remain and fink | ite 
their studies; three others are to be transferred to anoth: be 
high school with a large Negro enrolment; the rest v m= 


apparently wait for the new $15,000 school. Three Negr 


opri 
members of the City Council voted against the appropri: Be wt 
tion for this school; in order to shove the measure throu -— 
ports 


the Council abrogated its own rule requiring a thre the gor 
quarter majority vote on any emergency measure. Ut orcani: 
mately a “million-dollar all-Negro school” is promise 

When that is built, Gary will doubtless feel it has whol 0 
sustained the principles of liberty, equality, and fraternit H 
Meanwhile, wouldn’t it be well to change the name of t! ip the 
Emerson High School to something more appropriate—s\x 


spect 

as the Hiram Wesley Evans School for Protestant Evange! Emb 
cal Nordics? others 
recolle 

OMETIMES MILITARY MEN are astute and the ing hii 

\J again one might call them almost subtle. Th g, wa 


Round-Up, for example, a paper which expresses the jour Sived | 
nalistic ambitions of New Mexico State College student Amist 


prints the following alluring invitation: escape: 
Advanced R. O. T. C. pays. Whether you juniors be-  fashio. 
lieve in military training or not, if you are in need of money the nev 
you had better take the course. The compensation is nine doubt 
dollars a month. Besides this, a thirty-six-dollar uniform ts a 
is given to the advanced student. . . . Some claim that th« & par 
summer camp is a disadvantage. True they get only sev- : 
enty cents a day, with board, room, and clothing; but most gation 
of them make considerable from the transportation appro- it is f 
priation, which is five cents a mile. the G 


Fepres. 


This nine-dollars-a-month bait may work well enough i: 
New Mexico, but obviously the sons of bankers and success 
ful soap manufacturers who attend Yale demand more. Ach 
cordingly the military department in New Haven maintain$4 
a stable of polo ponies for the artillery students, an¢% 
thirty-six-dollar uniforms are replaced by snappy tailor 

made officers’ outfits. The Yale Daily News presents thi 





‘ ear | 
further sagacious argument: peer 

the na 
“Why learn to be a soldier?” [it says] is a perfectly bervics 
natural question that comes into the mind of a Freshman return 

when he is debating whether or not he should take R. 0. ogee 
T. C....If he is serious about the matter he may feel that tig 

r 


four years training in the field artillery would benefit him 
little in a bond selling career. ... Letting alone the desire Why . 
of the government to build up an organized reserve, there Calvin 
remains the fact that this military training gives a man &85 any 
one of the finest preparations for a profession or business ing th 
that can be found at Yale. fourth 
Wife’s 
NDUSTRIAL STRIFE in America seems to have reach« 

a stage wherein the main participants are the feder he 
courts and organized labor, the employers politely with © P 
drawing into the background. The most recent example !' gucces 
the injunction granted by federal Judge Schoonmake! 
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= — 
against picketing by the Pittsburgh miners. More serious 
jp principle, however, is the injunction handed down by 
federal Judge W. I. Grubb in New York against the Journcy- 
gen Stone Cutters’ Association of North America. The 
5000 members of the stone-cutters’ union are enjoined from 
their customary practice of refusing to work on non-union 
stone imported into the metropolitan district. Such a de- 
dsion destroys the trade-union principle of never working 
ap “scab” material. A similar issue arose last June in the 
fight of the Bedford Stone Company of Indiana upon the 
Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association. The United States 
*  gupreme Court there decided that the refusal of union men 
t work on material cut by non-union labor constituted a 
“onspiracy in restraint of interstate commerce,” Justice 
Brandeis dissenting in an opinion which stated that “the 
er propriety of the union’s conduct can hardly be doubted by 
gpe who believes in the organization of labor.” Newspaper 
reports hail the New York injunction as “a great victory for 
the government.” To us such a “victory,” virtually crippling 
organized labor, seems a disaster. 


INDENBURG IS EIGHTY, president of the German 
i Republic, and a mighty warrior. There is something 
in the massive figure of the dour old man that commands 
respect and excites enthusiasm. His lieutenant, Ludendorff, 
stumbles in a bog of race prejudice and party politics; 
others of his fellow-generals eat out their days in lonely 
recollection; Hindenburg alone has succeeded in maintain- 
ing himself above party yet indisputably contemporaneous. 
He was the demigod of the Kaiser’s Germany, yet he sur- 
vived the shattering of idols in the days that followed the 
armistice. When Wilhelm fled to Holland and Ludendorff 
escaped in disguise, Hindenburg remained. After his 
e- fashion he has adapted himself to the republic and accepted 
Y the new regime. One may disagree with his philosophy and 
doubt the wisdom of his speeches, but one knows that his 
acts arise out of something far beyond personal ambition 
or party scheming. He represents and expresses German 
nationalism, German patriotism, at its dangerous best, and 
it is fitting and natural that in these dull aftermath-days 
the German crowds should find an outlet for their long 
fepression in celebrating his birthday. 


HO IS JOHN COOLIDGE? To what public office 
' has he been elected or appointed? All we know about 
ohn is that he is a student in Amherst College and hap- 
ns to be a son of the President of the United States. And 
fet we read that he has arrived in Amherst for his senior 
Year “accompanied by a young secret-service man.” In 
the name of Beelzebub, why? We heard first of this secret- 
Service man last year and hoped by now that he had been 
feturned to some legitimate work—or is there such an 
- army of these men that no legitimate work can be found 
» for them all? We can’t think of a shadow of a reason 
.. Why John should need a watchdog or, if he does, why 
-- (alvin Coolidge shouldn’t pay for it out of his own pocket 
yn &S any other father would. Are we to wind up by charg- 
ss ing the American people for a nurse for Calvin Coolidge’s 
fourth cousin’s baby girl Gwendolen or a veterinary for his 
Wife’s great aunt’s pet poodle Trixie? 






HE ANNOUNCEMENT of the plans for the second 
season of the Civic Repertory Theater signalizes the 
Success of one of the most remarkable theatrical enterprises 


undertaken in New York City. Miss Le Gallienne’s com- 


pany based its appeal upon nothing except interesting 
plays well produced. Housed in an old and remote theater 
on Fourteenth Street and surrounded by no smart or fash- 
ionable atmosphere, it attracted an audience generally said 


by theatrical managers to be non-existent—an audience, 
that is to say, which preferred serious plays seriously pro 
duced to any of the extraneous attractions of Broadway 
Miss Le Gallienne held, moreover, more consistently to the 
repertory idea than any other New York organization has 
done in many years. Not only did she produce and keep 
alive a number of plays during a whole season, but she 
will carry six of them present winter. 
Despite the gloomy prophecies amid which she began, her 
organization bids fair to become one of the most firmly 
established as well as one of the most interesting in New 


York. 


over into the 


“MTEFAN GEORGE is the first German writer to re 
S ceive the Goethe Prize of 10,000 marks, offered by the 
Common Council of Frankfurt-am-Main for work best rep 
resenting in modern times the spirit and dignity of the 
author who made Frankfurt immortal in his “Dichtung 
und Wahrheit.” As long as there must be literary awards, 
and apparently they increase in number around the world, 
this seems to us one of the more justifiable kinds. To he 
sure, it tends to obscure the recipient by placing another 
name than his in the foreground, and by lending him a 
kind of historical identity. But it emphasizes that prin 
ciple of continuity which informs any vital literature, and 
if it is intelligently administered year by year 
course there is always a chance it will not be 
provoke thoughts of the dead hand which the past 
posed to hold ever ready to descend upon living artists. 
No really living writer ever got along without the past-—-or 
the present either. It is only to be hoped that the administra- 
tors of the Goethe Prize continue to interpret this truth with 
imagination and courage. 


which of 
it need not 


if Sup 


EWS COMES from London of the recent and sudden 

death in London of Walter Fuller. He was, during 
the years of his work in this country, inevitably connected 
with every valiant intellectual impulse and enterprise. First 
with the World Tomorrow and later with the Freeman, he 
added to his functions as editor a creative touch very like 
magic, bringing life and humor and individuality to dull 
men and prosy articles. In 1917 when Morris Hillquit 
polled 145,000 votes for mayor of New York, Walter Fuller 
flung a rare sort of political imagination into the dust of the 
campaign. He saw possibilities other men missed; he in- 
vented jokes, he created situations. Wherever he was, new 
meanings sprang out of commonplace situations. Our 
liberal cause lost much when he went back to England, his 
home. His work there has been varied; but for some time 
before his death he was editor of the Radio Times, organ 
of the great official British Broadcasting Company. A Lon- 
don dispatch to the Manchester Guardian says of him: 

He was one of the first English journalists to realize 
the importance of wireless for education and entertafnment, 
and in the radio world there was no more vivacious and 
resourceful worker. .. The opportunities of radio stimu- 
lated and absorbed him. He overflowed with ideas for the 
educational programs, in which department for a time his 
work lay, and he made a very competent and effective job 
of the Radio Times. 
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The Navy and Army Waste 
EAR ADMIRAL MAGRUDER has rendered a service number of clerks to keep the typewriters going! He s! 


to the navy and the government to entitle him to a 
D.S.M. if only he has hit hard enough to compel the Navy 
Department, or better Congress, to act. The waste and 
extravagance of which he complains in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post have always been inseparable from our naval 
and military administrations. There has never been a 
time in our knowledge when an efficient civilian administra- 
tor like Owen D. Young could not have gone into either 
department and saved millions upon millions of dollars, 
provided he were given a free hand by the politicians and 
the ruling cliques in the Navy and War Departments. For 
this situation it is only fair to say that the Navy and Army 
officers are only partly to blame. The responsibility is 
even more that of Congress and the Executive. Next to 
the Post Office the Navy Department has always received 
the worst Cabinet deals from the several Presidents. While 
the Post Office has been used as a roosting-place for the 
professional politician who successfully steered the cam- 
paign of the incumbent of the White House, the Navy De- 
partment has been decorated with a succession of misfits, 
lawyers, society favorites like George Von L. Meyer, in- 
competents like Denby (whom the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared highly censurable), or unhappy 
bunglers like the present secretary, who was taken off the 
Supreme Court of California to put his foot into it when- 
ever he could, by public utterances such as his cruel cas- 
tigation of two of the lost Pacific flyers for sending an 
S.0.S. signal before they were actually dead. 

The greatest scandal of the navy has, however, been 
the maintenance of the navy yards by the politicians. Rear 
Admiral Magruder points out that there are seven navy 
yards doing the work that three or four could accomplish. 
From the beginning of the republic this scandal has been 
going on and nobody has ever been able to stop it. New 
yards have constantly been built like those at Charleston, 
S. C., and Port Royal and Bremerton, Washington, for purely 
political reasons, just as during the nineties any Senator 
could get from Congress a brick barracks for his pet city. 
Thus Senator Proctor of Vermont obtained an appropria- 
tion for a cavalry post near Burlington, climatically one of 
the worst places in the United States for mounted troops— 
on the excuse that we had to watch the Canadian border !— 
and Senator Carter of Montana worked a bill through to 
give him a regimental station at Helena, Montana, which 
has no military value whatever. When the Democrats were 
in, the Southern yards profited; when the Republicans con- 
trol the Treasury, the Northern and Western navy yards 
flourish. In one of these yards the only vessel repaired 
during the last fiscal year was a tug. 

Now Admiral Magruder points out that the Navy’s 
high officers have realized the folly of this but have con- 
sidered themselves powerless to abandon the useless navy 
yards because of pressure from politicians. The Admiral 
rightly points out that this is no excuse; that they could 
refuse to send ships and men to the needless yards, and at 
least make some saving in that way. From end to end of 
the naval service he points out extravagances and incred- 
ible waste. An airplane carrier about to go into commis- 
sion is to have sixty-two typewriters, and presumably that 


that the cost of the Navy has risen since 1908 from $82. 
000,000 to $300,000,000, for which he says the United Stat, 
gets a $200,000,000 navy. We should lower that latte; 
figure a good deal, but we entirely agree with the Ag. 
miral when he says that “the truth is that they are spend. 
ing money like hell and getting little for it.” We beliey, 
that if a general could be found with the courage of ; 
Colonel Mitchell to tell the truth about the rest of the army 
as Admiral Magruder has told it about the navy, there 
would be a similar showing of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars wasted. 

Here are some of the facts which Admiral Magruder 
has brought out: The number of officers has risen from 
2,204 in 1908 to 8,574 in 1925, although this covers the 
period since the Washington Disarmament Conference. 
after which we put an end to our battleship-building and 
destroyed thousands of tons of seagoing vessels. In the 
same time the number of men has risen from 38,500 to 
82,000, and the pay of the navy from $24,000,000 to $124. 
500,000. Meanwhile, and this is highly significant, the 
number of officers on duty in Washington has risen from 
146 to 519—that is where the lobbying is done, where the 
fortunate inside clique which rules by favoritism, toadying, 
politics, and petticoats has its seat; where one falls over 
needless admirals. There are now fifty-five active rear- 
admirals, for whom of course there do not exist the neces- 
Sary commands, so that one vice-admiral now commands a 
light cruiser and six destroyers, and another four fuel- 
supply and repair ships and five tugs! 

Fifteen admirals took part in the maneuvers in 1926, 
although there was no fleet to warrant such an overhead 
of commanders. The truth is that the fleet was never de- 
mobilized after the World War, and that the navy itself 
has continued the utterly extravagant methods introduced 
during the war, when the motto in all the departments of 
the government was “hang the expense.” It is over-organ- 
ized afloat and ashore; it keeps useless ships in commission 
and good ships out of commission; it is honeycombed with 
inefficiency, waste, extravagance, and red tape. The naval 
officers cannot free themselves from the responsibility for 
this. If the General Board would devote itself to problems 
like this instead of scheming to get larger appropriations 
out of Congress and planning for coming wars with Japan 
and Great Britain, we should get reforms in plenty, worth- 
while economies, and a more efficient fleet. But they like 
the present situation because it means more fuss and 
feathers, more rank, more display, more influence, more 
quarterdecks to parade, more projection of their person- 
alities upon the screen of our political and official life. 

Secretary Wilbur has been wise not to yield to thé 
clamor for a court martial for Admiral Magruder’s “traitor- 
ous” articles. But his order that the Admiral work out 4 
plan for the entire reorganization of the navy is both 
tricky and puerile. The Admiral has outlined any number 
of reforms in his article; if Secretary Wilbur should act 
on them he would win the thanks of the country, make him- 
self a respectable figure in the Cabinet, and find enough 
to do for the rest of his term in office to keep him from 
chiding desperate aviators for calling for help. 
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Literature and Tradition 


¥Q one who looks over lists of books announced by pub 
: \ lishers these days can help being struck by the num- 
: r of reprints he finds there. It is not merely that the 
sies are being rendered popularly available at a raté 
erto unknown, That process, after all, is well over a 

hundred years old, and was quite familiar to the Victorian 
' reader. AS we have our Everyman’s Library and our 
rid’s Classics, he had his Morley’s Universal Library and 
s Cassell’s National Library; and if it is of Greek and 
Roman works that one is thinking, there was Bohn’s Clas- 
sical Library long before the Loeb Classical Library was 
reamed of. We refer rather to the demand for old books 
¢ the beaten path—old books, it may be, merely because 

y are old books. The last few years have seen an aston- 
ishing development in the business of type facsimiles 
is, volumes reproducing as perfectly as possible the 
: appearance and flavor of, say, a first edition of Gray or 
Collins of Akenside or Shenstone or George Herbert or 
Henry Vaughan or Michael Drayton. And it would seem 
in general that all past literature, British and otherwise, 
is being ransacked for unique, reprintable items. It is 
fashionable, if one can afford it, to be a subscriber to the 
Dove or the Nonesuch or the Golden Cockerell press. 

This can mean a variety of things. It can mean sim- 
ply that in an age of many books there is an audience for 
the antiquarian as well as for the new. Many of the re- 
prints at any rate are so attractive to the hand and eye 
that they may be said to have the value of any beautiful 
piect whatever. Or it can be made to mean that a novel 
form of decadence has beset us—that, losing the blind urge 
vhich drives creative artists in the healthiest periods of 
production, we have become tired of creation and have be- 
gun to sit back easily in the cool company of ancestors who 
knew nothing of our problems, and who, though they had 
problems of their own, did once for all settle them. T. S. 
Eliot’s recent complaint that British fiction more and more 
loses contact with current realities may, then, have a con- 
nection with the circumstance that the advertising columns 
f the London Times literary supplement are regularly 
emblazoned with descriptions of exquisite revivals of half- 
forgotten works; or with the fact that the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press has come to many readers to stand for expensive 
editions more than anything else. In the United States 
the movement started a little later than it did in England; 
but here too we have our “libraries” and “bookshelves” con- 
‘eived in the interest of the American literary past. Here 
iso the charge is brought that the creative impulse which 
freshened our letters a decade or more ago has at last been 
spent. 


las 


) 


But it may not be necessary to use the word “deca- 
in this connection. There is still another explanation 

the tendency we have been describing. Into some of 

» best criticism of the last few years has been creeping 
the word “tradition”—a word very much frowned upon in 
the heyday of our “renaissance,” and a word, to be sure, 
which only the ablest critics ever seem able to use without 
making fools of themselves. It was folly, for instance, that 
inspired the enemies of free verse to attack it some years 
ago merely because it was new; or that moved some of the 
leans of American letters to shudder in print at the nov- 
elties achieved by our subtlest story-tellers. There is today, 


” 
PY ) 


1C¢ 








however, a school of critics who appeal to tradition in a 


fashion that is worthy of respectful attention. T. S. Eliot, 
who consistently attacks the generation of Shaw and Wells, 
does so because in his opinion that generatioy ired noth 
ing for the discipline without which art is seldom achieved 
It was generous and loose and free, he says, and p 

magnificent in its impulses. But it sacrificed the letter 1 
the spirit; whereas, insists Mr. Eliot, “the spirit killet} 


and the letter giveth life.” An 


parent parodox perhaps it is a paradox only to those I 
fashioned folk who believe in the perfectibilit f mar 
would involve an understandiny of the whole intellectualist 


movement which Mr. Eliot represents both for Enyvland and 


for America. And it would help anyone to understand fur 
ther why the sternest critics we have—and the m 
sistent upon contemporaneity—are most aware of the 


portance of all that has happened to literature in the past 
The current realities which Mr. Eliot cann 


rent fiction are the realities of a new life, a nm t 
a new psychology which the utopianism, the optimism of 
our now aging prophets somehow fail to control Mr 
Eliot and his school may be very wrong —ma ‘ 

ing their own special thoughts into ¢ ntellectual str 
ture of the age. gut there they are, and they need their 
literary ancestors about them as they work 


The Courtship of Chiang 


MHIANG KAI-SHEK, having resigned a 
C of the Chinese Nationalist armies, has engayed in a 
more congenial campaign. He is suing for the hand « 
Mei-ling Soong, Wellesley, ’15. 
port—and who would doubt a cable from China?—is wil! 
ing; but her sister, Mrs. Sun Yat-sen, graduate of Georgia 
Wesleyan, and her brother, T. V. Soong, Harvard '15, and 
her brother-in-law, Sun Fo, once of Columbia University, 


weoner: " ( 
general mo 


. 
Miss Soony, the cables re 


and her other brother-in-law, H. H. Kuny, erstwhile of Ober 
lin College, object. They have all been associated with the 
Hankow Government, against which Chiang fought; and 
they seem to believe that 
marriages should continue to partake of the color of politics 


in China, as in dynastic Europe, 


Yet Chiang has gone to Japan to win the consent of 
Mrs. Soong, and doubtless the spectacle of the ardent gen 
eral reverently traveling abroad to seek a parent’s permi 
sion will soften the heart even of a mother of Harvard, 
Wellesley, and Georgia Wesleyan graduates. Chiang ha 
been too conservative in politics to suit the men of Hankow; 
but in marriage he goes the limit of modernism. He ha 
divorced his first wife—which is more than Dr. Sun did 
before he married the beautiful lady who is now in exile 
in Moscow; he has freed his concubines, which is action 
unusual in a Chinese general; and he has taken the utterly 
unprecedented step of appearing publicly as a 
he has been accepted. 


Su or before 
It is many a century since a Chinese 
leader has appeared in a role so humiliating to the male 

and it is a sign that along with China’ 
has gone a revolution in the status of woman. 


other revolution 


Chiang Kai-shek is close to forty, and his only foreign 
schooling was in Japan, where marriage customs are as con- 
servative as in China; oddly, it is the foreign-trained young 
men and women of the Soong, Kung, and Sun tribes who are 
objecting to a marriage based solely upon the love of the 


two parties principally concerned. Every foreign-trained 
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young man or woman in China has faced the same dilemma. 
Should they marry as their hearts bade them, according to 
the code learned in the West, or let their parents pick their 
mates, according to the immemorial custom of China? Many 
a girl student has flung herself into the rivers of China 
when family pressure put an end to a college romance. 
More than one of the young leaders best known abroad bears 
the wounds of the struggle that ended when he decided that 
his usefulness in China would be finished if he did not 
obey his parents’ wishes. A Chinese statesman, well known 
in Europe as a cultured modern, recently sent an intermedi- 
ary to propose marriage to a girl whom he had met at a 
foreigner’s home, saying that he could not lose face by 
appearing in person until he was certain of success. 

Many stories are told in China of the courtship of Feng 
Yu-hsiang, the “Christian general.” This much at least is 
fact: Feng wanted a “modern” woman as his second wife, 
and was impressed by stories of the talents of a Y. W. C. A. 
secretary. He sought to make her acquaintance, but she, 
faithful to old codes, refused, and it was by a ruse that he 
succeeded in meeting her at the home of a foreign mission- 
ary. And it was only after he had made a whole series of 
pledges of conduct different from that customary in a 
Chinese husband that he won his present bride. 

Feng’s wife was a graduate of Yenching, an American 
mission college; but Mei-ling Soong passed years in the 
United States. She knows the West; she has contributed 
good verse to American periodicals; she can be as tart- 
tongued as any Yankee flapper; and the generalissimo 
Chiang can hardly have been the first to ask her mother’s 
permission. Her Georgia-trained sister had much to do 
with Dr. Sun’s success in his later years; it will be inter- 
esting to see whether a Wellesley wife, unorthodoxly wooed, 
can coach Chiang Kai-shek back to leadership in China. 


Faster Atlantic Liners? 


GAIN the project for a faster transatlantic service has 

been mooted. This time the proposal is for a four- 
day crossing from Montauk Point to Plymouth or Havre. 
The 20,000-ton turbine ships are to have a speed of be- 
tween 30 and 35 knots. More than that, departures are 
to be daily from each side, for which reason the fleet is 
to comprise no less than ten vessels. They are to be quad- 
ruple-screw, with accommodation for 400 passengers in 
modest staterooms, and room for only 500 tons of first- 
class freight. The turbines are to develop no less than 
100,000 to 130,000 horse power, the steam being sup- 
plied by twelve boilers. The ships are to carry airplanes 
for the use of passengers who wish still further to shorten 
the time of the voyage when the weather permits. The 
names of some well-known steamship men are mentioned 
in connection with the proposal, among them that of Mr. 
H. B. Walker, president of the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association. While it is not yet clear that the money for 
the enterprise has been found, it is hinted that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad may be interested by reason of its own- 
ership of the Long Island Railroad, which would carry all 
the freight, passengers, and mails from the ships to New 
York City and vice versa. 

It will take a great deal of backing to make us believe 
in the feasibility of this particular scheme. We have long 
been of the belief that the time of crossing the Atlantic 


mee 


should be cut and have thought of the possibility of ty 
fast ships to make the trip in four and one-half days, lez 
ing New York early Friday evening and arriving ¢ 
Plymouth Tuesday morning. There is nothing impossi}). 
in this. The speedy Mauretania on her last voyage to Ne 
York left Cherbourg at 6 P.M. Saturday and was at he 
American pier by 10 P.M. Thursday evening—within oy; 
hour and a half of the transatlantic record made by her-~ 
yet she is twenty years old and a veteran of the Wor 
War. Four more knots of speed and the trick could 
done, and the Mauretania carries not less than 1,000 toy 
of freight and 550 first-class passengers—even more whe 
crowded. Such experimental vessels as we have suggest 
could be run as extra-fare boats, precisely like the limit« 
trains (such as the Twentieth Century) which are amaz}? 
ingly profitable for the railroads which operate them. 

Our objections to the Long Island scheme are th: 
daily sailings are unnecessary and, at present, financial) 
impossible. Every extra knot of speed costs enormouis|y | 
Some money could be saved if all the costly accommodatioz: 
could be banished, such as the de luxe staterooms, the gyn. 
nasiums, swimming pools, tea-gardens, orchestras, et 
—all unnecessary extravagances for a four-and-a-half-da 
voyage. Indeed, the architect of the ships, Ernest H. Rigs 
is clearly of the opinion that the cabins should be as simp: 
as Pullman compartments. But even with this saving th 
cost of speed remains very high, and we cannot see : 
daily service running except at a dead loss during the bai 
winter months. Moreover, one must admit that no four. 
or four-and-a-half-day ship can keep her schedule in bac 
weather. She must slow down to avoid plunging in heay 
seas, with the terrific strain upon her engines, to speai 
not at all of the comfort of her passengers. Again, ' 
would take more than ten vessels to keep up a daily servic: 
vet leave a reasonable rest for crews and a margin for 
accidents and delays. Finally we cannot wax enthusiast! 
over Montauk Point as a terminal. New London has : 
superb harbor and a fine State pier, and is hardly an hour’ 
further steaming. The New Haven Railraod can run fas: 
boat-trains better than the Long Island. Besides, Nev 
London is half way from New York to Boston. Trains cou 
leave at once for Canada and all New England points. 
there is to be an American Southampton or Plymouth le 
it be New London. 

Fast vessels are a luxury because of their heavy winte 
losses—which is a chief reason why the lines are so eage! 
to charter their big vessels for winter cruises. It is als 
the reason why a company which operates a Leviathan 0! 
an Ile de France must surround those vessels with a flee 
of economical, slow-running vessels with low coal oa 
oil bills. Yet, as we have said, we should like to see the 
experiment tried with 20,000-ton rather than 50,000-tor 
vessels. There will be greater discomfort from vibratior 
and motion in the smaller size—the 40-knot destroyer i: 
indubitably the worst vessel to go to sea in; but, in th 
years that have elapsed since the Mauretania made he! 
world’s record, engineering has progressed and so has tht 
stabilization of ships. The United States has grown vast!! 
more important to Europe during those years, and Europ 
to us. The transatlantic mail service could and ought t 
be improved as to speed and will pay for itself if it doe 
cross in faster time. The Zeppelin and airplane-mail ser 
vices still lie far in the future. Faster steamers are possibl¢ 
Let us have them. 
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Yesterday your correspondent 
interviewed a Prominent Ameri- 
can now making certain eco- 
nomic studies along the Boule- 
vards of Paris. This patriot 
declared himself disgusted with 
recent French victories in the 


field of sport. 





_ - 
“Look here, those Frenchmen 
used to beat us at dress-making. 
Very well, we passed a law 
which put 80 per cent on all 
French dresses. 


5 


“Then there were the Dutch. 
Our buib lobby told Congress 
that Dutch tulips were full of 
dangerous bugs. We legislated 
them out of existence and our 
own tulips are triumphant. 


Uk, wn 


“This will never do,” he said. 
“We can't afford to let a frog 
get the best of an honest Ameri- 
can, And it is up to Con- 
gress— 





“Those silly Swiss yodlers used 
to make better watches than we 
do. Very well. We put a 
duty of 90 per cent on all Swiss 
watches and saved the reputa- 
lion of the American clock in- 
dusiry. 





“And it was a cinch to put 
such a duty upon English cloth 
that our own mills won their 
well-known victory. And so in 
the future why not apply a 
little tariff commonsense to in- 
ternational sport?” 





“to vindicale the honor 
Glory as it has done in other 
fields during these last fifty 


years. 





“The Wops made better cars 
than we did. So we put a tax 
of 95 per cent on all Eyetalian 
cars and gave our own machines 


the victory. 
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Par id 


At S eens ly 


“MOMEBODY in Kansas said that a man who took a high- 
S ball was as much a public enemy as one who threw a 
This is not as silly as it sounds. Drinking has 
form of protest. It has, however, the ad- 
vantage of being effective and dignified. 
I may express myself by shouting for Mr. McAdoo or for 
gin. 


bomb. 
always been a 


As a progressive 


I much prefer gin. 
People entirely satisfied with the present 
state of the world have a right to be bone-dry. All others 
should drink to It seems, so the anecdote goes, 
that there were two reformers. 

“Why are you drunk?” said the one called Osbert. 

“Why are you sober?” patly answered the one called 
Mike. 

The right to get tight belongs with the right to as- 
semble, to petition, and to speak freely. Sooner or later 
there will be a recognition in this country of the fact that 
the wet-and-dry problem is an issue between radicals and 
conservatives. At the present time you may find reac- 
tionaries in the rum camp and liberals in the ranks of the 
This is all wrong. The count should be delayed 
until the men are compelled to go to their rightful corners. 

I don’t see how anybody can be politically dry and at 
the same time progressive. To argue that America is any- 
thing less than the Utopia of the dreamers is to insult the 
Anti-Saloon League. To view with alarm at the present 
moment is sedition to the Eighteenth Amendment. This is 
the richest and most fortunate country in the world and 
everybody is happy. In the old days the tariff did it, but 
now it is prohibition which scats the wolf away from the 
worker’s door. In other words, the prohibitionist has got 
what he wants and must logically become conservative. 
But who believe that much is out of joint owe it to 
our cause to drink and defy the smug and satisfied. 

Moreover, alcohol transcends political considerations. 
It is the rock at which material and spiritual forces divide. 
Without wine the soul perishes. You cannot have dry poets, 
painters, and dreamers. Quite justly all the famous pro- 
hibition leaders in America have denied the charge that 
Obviously this is a silly accusation. 


who are 


excess. 


enemy. 


we 


they are fanatical. 
You will find none but practical men in the tents of the 
arid. I never read a single argument for the dry cause 
did with facts and “In 1914, 
inhabitants of Hillsboro County were 
In 1926 it had to 
In the old days preachers referred to kingdoms 


which not bristle figures. 
6.1216 per cent of the 
depositors in savings banks. risen 


15.6982.” 
beyond the skies, but now sermons chiefly celebrate the 
fact that money saved from out the jaws of demon rum is 
If you would talk of spiritual 
things you must find yourself a speakeasy. 


compounded semi-annually. 


Possibly the misfortune is personal and accidental but 
I have never heard any good conversation in a house bereft 
of rum. I don’t mean that wholly sober people are in- 
capable of puns and anecdotes and perhaps a little banter, 
Nobody talks about 
the way to paint a picture until he 
stands wander the vine leaves. Cold-sober people keep both 
feet upon the ground, and if there isn’t a Greek legend 


but they are so insufferably frivolous. 
immortality, love, or 


hy weed, Sa cur 


there should be one about a mortal who found he coul 
new his strength by kicking up his heels. 

Again and again at parties I have noticed the sud 
lift which came to all present when the last teetotaler | 
home. His exit marked the end of singing “Lord Geoff, 
Amherst,” playing twenty questions, and discussion of t} 
market possibilities of American Sumatra. As the d 
closed behind him some one said: “I think of God as - 
and the essential part of the evening had begun. 

It would be silly to say that there are no kind 
charming people who are also total abstainers. I have n 
none. Being dry and agreeable is extremely difficult. 
man who doesn’t drink is prudent. The world could hard 
get along without prudent people. They are the hewers 
wood and the drawers of water. They should drive au: 
mobiles and perform surgical operations, but certainly 
body looks to the prudent for entertainment. Possibly ev 
the most enlightened country should have a helot class 
wholly sober people. It may even be that in a true Uto; 
life without liquor can prevail, but as yet no natio: 
good enough to get along without stimulation. When eve: 
slum is down, when science has conquered pain, and d 
and grinding work is gone there will be time enough to tx 
of prohibition. 

It 1s conceivable that a non-alcoholic nation migh 
develop a greater efficiency than the world has ever know: 
That seems to me no very glittering goal. There is 
yvreat deal of efficiency in America right now. There 
hardly a single practical thing which is not better 
ministered by us than any other country in the wor) 
Being efficient is the national vice. Unfortunately no ma: 
and no nation can achieve efficiency without shoulderin: 
self-sufficiency as well. Uncle Sam was more lovable 
the days before he took up calisthenics and the mornin 
cold shower-bath. I am only middle-aged, and yet I thir 


I can remember back to a time when it was not considere(| 


necessary for every American to button-hole each forei: 
stranger and tell him of our gold reserve. There may e\ 
have been a day when we did not send ideals and mari: 
to backward countries. I think it was a better land w) 
we were all a little poorer and far less sober. 

To be sure, it is only fair to say that no nation 
appealed to us and been turned away with a stone. 
every crisis we have been ready with advice. Columbia 
her coach was told that Europe had no bread and to 
she is said to have replied: “Why don’t they have ideal 

Of course, not every consequence of prohibition ha 
been hurtful. But for Mr. Volstead we might have rw: 
head on into the destruction which lurks for all who | 
down to wood and stone. Without the respite brought i: 
being by the Eighteenth Amendment we might never ha\ 
nicked the belief that the Constitution is something carv: 
in rock-hewn tablets on the top of Sinai. Again in « 
own day there recurs the sane and comfortable doctri: 
that bad laws are best forgotten. 
the years we now may drink a not altogether unsatisfact‘ 
toast in bootleg gin to the gentlemen who gave the 
party in Boston harbor. HEYWOOD BROUN 


| 


And looking back acros: 


? 
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The Federal Reserve Fight 


By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


Bank at 
their weekly meeting in the early part of September 
nsidered credit conditions in District Number 7 and ad 
--od the Federal Reserve Board that in its opinion the 
Chicago rediscount rate of 4 per cent should stand. There 
upon the Federal Reserve Board ordered the Chicago Re 
serve Bank to lower its rate to 3!2 per cent, the rate 
ailing in most of the other banks of the system. 
The Federal Reserve Bank, according to the Federal 
Reserve Act, was empowered “to establish, subject to the 
review and determination of the Federal Reserve Board, 
rates of discount to be charged by the Federal Reserve Bank 
each class of paper, which shall be fixed with a view 
Previously the 


i directors of the Chicago Federal Reserve 


prev 


for 
to accommodating commerce and business.” 
Federal Reserve Board had urged changes. This was done 
through the weekly submission by the banks of their reserve 
rates for approval by the Board. This rule was revoked and 
the initiative again left with the reserve banks, which sub- 
mitted rates to the Board only when they desired to make 
a4 change. However, in 1919, when it was thought that 
a crisis existed, one of the reserve banks was prevented 
by the Board from fixing a high rate. In the autumn of 
1925, when the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston wished to 
raise its rate to check speculation, the Federal Reserve 
Board deferred the rise for six weeks. 

The controversy has assumed several aspects. Shall 
the Federal Reserve System tend toward the central-bank 
idea, or shall each bank have local autonomy? Shall the 
Federal Reserve Board or the local bank initiate a rate or 
be the final arbiters of that rate? Shall international finan- 
cial considerations share in determining a change of rate? 

As to the legality of the action, there seems to be little 
doubt, according to the Attorney General’s ruling of 1919. 
As to its advisability, there is another question. It is cer- 
tainly not desirable to throw disputed questions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System on the floors of Congress. To say that 
there has been political influence from Washington in the 
Chicago rate decision is meaningless, for the controversy 
finds Mr. Glass and Mr. Borah, a Democrat and a Republi- 
can, both on the same side. Hot heads may open the system 
to attack of sectional politics and to tinkering by advocates 
of panaceas and utopias. 

It is charged that the reduced rate will stimulate specu- 
However, the Florida land boom and fiasco, the real 
estate speculation which has been going on for the past five 
years, have not been dependent upon a 31% per cent redis- 
count rate. It is charged that the recent cotton speculation 
was due to the ease of money. However, in the same journal 
in which this charge is made, there is the government re- 
port of a short cotton crop, which had a decidedly bullish 
effect, as well as the department’s prediction of a lower 
price trend, which had a decidedly bearish effect. It was 
these two conflicting government reports, rather than the 
reduction in the Chicago rate, that caused the recent specu- 
lation in the price of cotton. As for stock speculation, it 
is well known that there have been bull markets on 41% per 
cent and 5 per cent money and that a low money rate alone 


will often not produce a bull market, as in periods of in- 


lation. 


dustrial depression. The call mone market in Ne Yi 
in the past five years has moved quite independent r the 
Federal Reserve rediscount rate For example, on J 29 
1926, the call money rate for the preceding week was 4 ]} 
cent and the Federal Reserve rediscount rate was 3 per 
cent, whereas on July 29, 1927, the call money rate for t 
previous week was lower—3%, per nt— where the Fe 
eral Reserve rediscount rate was hivyher—4 per cent 
Nevertheless, the problem of a uniform redi int rate 
throughout the United States presents difficulti: Phe 


United States has the laryest area and the laryest 


tion under one banking system. Cond 


nditions in variou 
of the country are very diverse. Indust hisses 
agricultural Pomerania do not require as diverse bank rats 
as do say Pittsburgh and Texa For instance, on Aug 
31, 1927, the Federal Reserve Bank ratio ft yold t 


bilities were 82 per cent at New York, 83 per cent at ( 
cago, 59 per cent at Dallas, and 52 pe cent ut St. bas 
Similarly the rates on prime comm al loans charyed 
member banks in August, 1927, were quite diverse—-in Ne 
York 4!» per cent, in Chicago 5 per cent, in Atlanta 6 per 
cent, and in Cleveland 6 per cent. And vet a 3 per ' nt 
rediscount rate 
Chicago. 
Undoubtedly the prime consideration reducing rate 
in the United States was to help England maintain h gold 
standard and thus to keep the other exchanges of E he 
sound. The United States could afford to do so, for in the 
period 1920-1926 the United States had a net import of 


prevailed at all of these cities except 


gold of one billion five hundred million dollar he ir 
crease in the supply of reserve funds outran the demand f 
reserve bank funds by over a hundred million dollars. The 


reduction in rate was helpful because normally 
moves against London during her period of heavy I 


tations of agricultural products, and threatened to do 
this year. This would have resulted in an outflow of gold 
from England, where it is seriously needed. ¢ 
where it is redundant. As a result of the re du tion of the 
Federal Reserve rate, sterling ex: hange went above aoe 
a few days ago, for the first time since June 30. 1926, r} 
Federal Reserve Board followed a practice which wa : juite 
common in Europe before the war—regulating steheie 
rates by an increase or reduction of the discount rate. whi h 
results in a flow of funds from a low interest market to 
a high interest market. | 


The policy of the Federal Reserve 


> © 7 : . € > ~ 7 : 

Board IS a consequence of the restoration of a gold basis 
in England. Keynes and other economi favored the de 
ferring of a return to the gold basis, and even 


a “managed currency.” 


advocated 
Keynes predicted the evils of de 
flation—high production costs, strikes, and high 
rates. i 


interest 
However, the conservative bankers 
cided that the advantages of a stable 


i 


in England de 
currency offset the 
evils incident to attaining it. The coal! strike and 
ployment in England were probably aggravated by the pre 
mature return to a gold standard. At present, 
many countries of Europe are on a gold basis. it is impor- 
tant that America help maintain the gold standard One 
of the devices in accomplishing this purpose is to make i 


unem 


when 40) 
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terest rates lower in this country than in England, so that 
American funds will flow to London, thus creating a supply 
of dollars and a demand for sterling. 

In the light of these facts, the attitude of the Chicago 
directors now may be more intelligible. The Middle West 
has entertained a strong anti-foreign feeling. It was a 
Mid-West Senator who asked, “What have we to do with 
abroad?” It was the Middle West that elected Wilson on 
the platform that he “kept us out of war.” It was the 
Middle West that opposed the League of Nations and now 
is indisposed to be helpful in the financial restoration of 
Europe. And Chicago elected as its Mayor, Mr. Thompson, 
whose campaign slogan was “Down with King George V.” 

There are some who favor an isolationist financial 
policy. They say that if sterling was put on a gold basis 
too soon and therefore needs artificial support, why let it 
drop. However, the repercussion throughout the world and 
even upon ourselves might be serious, Moreover, the altru- 
istic policy followed by the United States is not without its 
benefits. The maintenance of a low rate of interest in 
New York has resulted in the growth of New York as an 
important financial center. Foreign financing in New York 
has grown very greatly as a result of low rates prevailing. 
On the other hand, England at one time embargoed foreign 
Joans so as not to create too large a supply of sterling in 
foreign hands, which would depress sterling exchange. In 
fact, the New York market has taken foreign issues which 
hitherto had never borrowed except in London, such as 
Australia and the states of the Commonwealth. At present 
New York is issuing twice as large a volume of foreign 
loans as London, with the result that the supply of dollars 
thus created in foreign hands has depressed dollars and 
improved the other exchanges. The reduced rate of dis- 
count has made it possible for the very Chicago banks that 
now complain to become leaders or participant in large 
foreign-bond underwritings. 

Furthermore, as a result of the low rates of discount, 
New York is becoming increasingly a center for short-term 
financing by acceptances or bills covering imports and ex- 
ports. “Salt water” acceptances of the United States have 
grown substantially in the past few years, and with the 
maintenance of low rates in this country an increasing part 
of America’s foreign trade will be done by means of Ameri- 
can bank drafts rather than through foreign bank drafts. 
In view of the fact that in the Federal Reserve System as 
a whole the ratio of reserves to liabilities is close to 80 per 
cent, there would seem to be adequate justification for the 
maintenance of a low rate and for the encouragement of the 
growth of the American acceptance market. 

The reduction of the Chicago rediscount rate and the 
focussing of public attention on the international aspects 
of the question, throw light on many related problems quite 
outside the field of technical finance. England is primarily 
an industrial power, depending upon manufactures and ex- 
ports. The restoration of England to financial and indus- 
trial soundness and health is a matter of efficiency and 
competition. Low rates of interest in the United States 
and heavy lending of dollars are but temporary expedients 
to help England. A revision of British industrial methods 
and labor relations is essential to the permanent reestab- 
lishment of Britain’s position in the world of trade. 

Others say that the difficulty lies primarily in the 
large invisible credits received by the United States on 
payment of inter-allied debts. The cure for Europe would, 
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accordingly, be even more complete cancellation of the inter. 
allied debt and the elimination of reparations. This wou; 
reduce the flow of gold to the United States in payment ;;} 
these obligations. Money in Europe would, therefore, no: 
be so tight nor deflation in Europe so disastrous. However 
the total payments on the inter-allied debt at the currer 
low rates of interest and with partial cancellation agree; 
upon, are but a fraction of the interest on the other foreig: 
loans issued in this market at from 6 per cent to 8 per cent| 
In comparison with the other invisible credits in the Amer; 
can international balance of payment, interest payment o, 
the inter-allied debt is not an important factor. Even ji) 
these debts were completely cancelled, the difficulty «; 
Europe attendant on returning to the gold standard woul 
not be removed. 

A solution proposed generally in Europe is to hay! 
America check the inflow of gold. Gold has not been con. 
ing in as the result of any deliberate policy fostered }; 
American bankers or the American Treasury. It has com: 
into the United States in response to industrial and financia 
forces which are not easily controlled. America, with it: 
120 million people, is a big free-trade market which make: 
possible mass production and low costs. These in tur: 
facilitate exports—as autos, typewriters, agricultural im. 
plements—at prices under those of the European manu. 
facturer. Part of the gold comes in payment of our ex. 
ports. Again, Europe could obtain gold by buying it in this 
market and keeping it, but with Europe partly on a gold. 
exchange standard rather than on a gold standard, thes 
countries do not wish gold because it earns no income. 
Instead, they buy as their bank reserve American bills an¢ 
securities which are convertible into gold at will. In other 
words, the American gold reserve is partly foreign owned, 
even where it is not so ear-marked. 

Anothéet form of adjustment of the international bal. 
ance of payments is for American citizens to buy luxuries 
abroad, to travel extensively in foreign countries, and t 
increase other invisible debits, In this way Europe's debit: 
to us will be offset. 

The Harvard Economic Service in its letter of July 23, 
is quite pessimistic. 

So long as we continue to lend money needed to pay 
debt charges, the readjustment of international trade may 
be postponed, but the difficulty of the ultimate readjust- 
ment will be increased in proportion to the period of 
postponement. Extending credit postpones payment for a 
time, but even so, the day of reckoning must come. 


However, what has been the British experience? Grea! 
Britain, with a population of approximately forty million 
had in 1913 foreign securities equivalent to about twent) 
billion dollars. America, with a population almost thre 
times as large, surely can lend far beyond the eleven odé 
billion dollars of government loans, excluding the uncertaiz 
factor of the inter-allied debt. The readjustments wil 
come, not through any formula, but through the organic 
processes which characterize a living society. 

This whole discussion points out the costliness of war 
Norman Angell’s pre-war prophecies are being fulfilled 
Wars must be paid for. Achille Loria, the Italian economist, 
laid down the law that the zone of arbitration widens a: 
the costs of war increase. Wars will cease—not throug) 
yearnings of sentimentalists, but through the cold facts o! 
economics. When even the victors can expect only a loss 
peace becomes a practical possibility, 
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Americans We Like 
Georgia O’ Keeffe 


By FRANCES O’BRIEN 


N an apartment on the twenty J'he Fourth 
ane floor of the Shelton a 


woman sits painting. A tall, slen- 


of Personality Portraits 


tainted by theories, by cultural tra- 


ditions When she came to New 
York, William Chase, at the Art Stu 


in a Series 





der woman dressed in black with 

an apron thrown over her lap. Beside her is a 
palette, very large, very clean, each separate color on its 
surface remote from the next. As soon as a tone has been 
mixed and applied to the canvas its remains are carefully 
scraped off of the palette, which thus retains always its air 
of virginity. 

It is late afternoon and even in this high place the room 
is growing dusky. The artist does not seem to know this. 
She goes on painting carefully, swiftly, surely—and she and 
the canvas and the glass palette are one world having no 
connection with anything else in existence. And then the 
telephone rings. 

“Hello, Georgia? This is ” “Hello, how are you? 
Would you mind calling up a little later after the light 
goes?” And the chastened caller ponders the twilight out- 
side his window and wonders how even on a twenty-eighth 
floor one can go on painting. But of such intensive work 
as this is born the beauty which annually, on the walls of 
the Intimate Gallery, makes that little room the largest 
place there ever was in the world. Paintings of flowers 
and leaves and the music of flowers and leaves. Paintings 
also of tall buildings, of tiny shells, of Lexington Avenue. 
The flowers are painted very large, the leaves are painted 
very large, until you begin to feel large yourself. And the 
colors make some people say “gorgeous” and make other 
people keep quiet altogether. 

All this is because Georgia O’Keeffe has never allowed 
her life to be one thing and her painting another. She 
has never left her life in disorder while she sat down to 
paint a picture that should be clean, simple, and integrated. 
To her art is life; life is painting. What you are is also 
the thing you put on canvas, or into a symphony or a book. 
When you look at her pictures you know that she is chiseled, 
ordered, and fine just as they are. You know that she 
lives simply, almost as a recluse, that she orders carefully 
every detail of existence so that the maximum of time may 
be given to her work. 

Georgia O’Keeffe is an iconoclast to the old European 
traditions of art and artists. All the thrilling tales we have 
heard of life in a studio, of Bohemianism, of cocktail- 
inspired masterpieces become remote fabrications beside the 
serenity of this woman of many paintings. We begin to 
believe that inspiration really comes out of introspection, 
human sympathy, profound contacts rather than, as we were 
taught to believe, out of a bottle. America is versatile— 
producing alongside of jazz and the Black Bottom so austere 
and ascetic a religion for artists. 

O’Keeffe is America’s. Its own exclusive product. It 
is refreshing to realize that she has never been to Europe. 
More refreshing still that she has no ambition to go there. 
Born in Sun Prairie, Wisconsin, and with a childhood spent 
in Virginia and Texas, she absorbed an atmosphere un- 


glass 





League, wus explaining to 

1 1 | . q £ al . 
young America the brushwork technique of the Paris salons 
listened politely and wielded 
j 


awarded her 


dent 


Georgia, being just seventeen, 
her brush with such dexterity that Mr. Chase 
the medal in his still-life clas 
3ut the candor that was 
and her painting was even then playing ita role. She may 
have said: “Why should I receive a medal for being an 
obedient, intelligent child? Is not this be a 
class in painting? What has a 
Moreover, what has all this painting to do with me?” She 
may have said all this. Those who know O'Keeffe best will 
admit that this have characteristic of 
And presently she abandoned the league and with it 
York and its esoteric painting. All painting, in fact 
The next few years found her doing advertising work 


to distinguish both her iife 


supposed to 


medal to do with me? 


would been her. 


New 


in Chicago. ‘Commercial art” they cal! it nowadays. Then 
it was just making pictures of alarm clocks and tomato 
cans. Our aesthetes may well lift their eyebrows in hor- 
ror. But I have no doubt that then, as now, Georgia 


O’Keeffe was “working herself out.” This period of work 
having afforded her the means to do so, she journeyed 
to the University of Virginia and spent the years 1912-1914 
under the paternal baton of Alan Bement. She studied 
everything except painting and presently found herself in 
Texas with the title “Supervisor of Schools.” Later on 
she became the “Art” of the West Texas Normal College. 

Meanwhile, having purged herself of New York’s bor- 
rowed art theories and the academic technique, she would 
lock herself in her room evenings and tentatively draw with 
charcoal. And nothing was urging her to draw save the 
pure need of expression. No one was to see what she did 
Having struggled by herself with life, she was free to set 
down her feeling about it. No instructor was standing be 
hind her to signify with sophisticated squint his approval 
of what she did—or his disgust. It was very 
was complete in a bit of charcoal carefully 
sheet of paper. And Georgia 
drawings to a friend. 

The woman to whom she showed the drawings took 
them to New York; and that is why this past February 
we could walk into the Anderson Galleries and see hanging 
there “Forty New Paintings by Georgia O'Keeffe.” 

At that time Alfred Stieglitz was making his brave 
struggle to present America with its own artists and 
Europe’s in his famous “291” Fifth Avenue, an institution 
remembered today by but a few of the intelligentsia, but an 
all-important chapter in the history of American art—when 
we get to the point where we can write one. To “291” 
came the academicians and native art dealers to shake with 
uproarious laughter at walls hung with Matisse and Picasso. 
Also a select and very small group of the far-seeing to gaze 
with religious awe at new and significant manifestations 


nice; life 
rubbed on a 
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impulsively showed 
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such as these, and to quarrel about their virtues. Verily, 
they were days of travail for Stieglitz. And then, one day 
when he was feeling his weariest from the fruitless en- 
deavor to explain to Babbitt that this, also, was art, there 
walked into “291” the woman to whom O’Keeffe had confided 
the two drawings. 

To Alfred Stieglitz nothing was ever so refreshing as 
those two drawings. Long after the woman who brought 
them had gone they remained on the walls of “291.” 

A controversial correspondence followed between Stieg- 
litz and the young lady who was teaching art in the West 
Texas Normal College, the upshot of which was that there 
presently arrived in New York an artist with approxi- 
mately $40 in her pocket-book, but with an indomitable en- 
thusiasm. True, artists have arrived in New York with 
less than $40 and quite immeasurable enthusiasm and-- 
well, I can’t help recalling George Bridgeman’s boast that 
he never has to pay any subway fare because all his former 
students at the Art Students’ League are now officiating 
in the ticket booths. 

Ten years have not made a different person of Georgia 
O’Keeffe. Today finds her the same strong, clear, and intro- 
spective person as the girl who wandered with her class- 
mates through the Virginia woods, studying bird life. 
Georgia never saw the birds; but no flower or leaf or 
tree escaped her passionate exploration. “If only people 
were trees,” she has said, “I might like them better.” That 
is why she has remained undisturbed by the worship of the 
culturally elite. That is why of all our modern painters she 
is the least influenced by any of the trivialities, the aesthetic 
fashions of the time. These things do not exist for her; 
her roots are in the earth and her kinship is with the things 
that grow from the soil. 

Yet there is one potent bond uniting her with the 
world of humanity. If Georgia O’Keeffe has any passion 
other than her work it is her interest and faith in her 
She married Alfred Stieglitz about eight years 
ago, and you must not, if you value being in her good 
graces, call her “Mrs. Stieglitz.”” She believes ardently in 
woman as an individual—an individual not merely with the 
rights and privileges of man but, what is to her more im- 
portant, with the same responsibilities. And chief among 
these is the responsibility of self-realization. O’Keeffe is 
the epitomization of this faith. In her painting as in her- 
self is the scattered soul of America come into kingdom. 


own Sex. 


In the Driftway 


S the Drifter stands on the pier to greet the hordes 
A of tourists returning to New York, and constitutes 
himself an entertainment committee to give them the keys 
and freedom of the city, whatever those may be, his de- 
lighted hospitality 
Sometimes he can hardly restrain a shudder at the 


is tempered by certain serious reflec- 
tions. 
sight of so many amateur drifters, who have learned the 
crude outline of his honored profession and missed its 
Can he have looked like this when he himself 
full of souvenirs, anecdotes 


essentials. 
returned after some voyage 
about the customs, and condescending remarks about pro- 
hibition? The Drifter tries to think not. At least he was 
never able to afford to come home laden with a cargo of 
presents of Florentine leather work, French. perfume, and 


friends who would try to keep him from 


Irish linen for 





guessing that they had bought the same thing on Fif: 
Avenue the week before. 


* * * * * ' 


HE DRIFTER’S hatred for souvenirs weakens, ho) 
ever, when they come from bazaars. He has often bee, 
rude to ladies who forgot the contents of the Musée qd, 
Louvre, but remembered those of the vast department stor 
with the same name. He always ignores their collections 
of pewter out of an antique shop in the rue des Sain‘ | 
Péres; but a much inferior set which has been assembled 
piece by piece, Sunday after Sunday, from the junk-pile: 
of the Flea Fair never fails to excite his envy; and he vy 
listen patiently to the owner’s tales of how much the old 
woman wanted for the large porringer, and what she said 
when he asked the meaning of the cock on the handle of th: 
ancient twisted spoon. 
* * * * * 
OR does the Drifter claim to be entirely free from th: 
feminine vice of shopping himself. Not when he 
travels in the Orient. He haunts bazaars, in fact, with 
the fidelity of a beggar. This does not mean that he would 
display any great degree of heroism in the cause, like on 
of his friends who made a painful journey across th: 
Caspian Sea, on the slower than slow eastern trains that 
push their exhausted way into the foothills of the Him- 
alayas, where they gradually give up and come to rest in 
the hill towns; and through desert villages whose entire 
water supply trickles down the gutter of the steep street, 
and whose best accommodations are squalid inn rooms bare 
of any furnishing save dirt—undergoing all this hardshi; 
simply for the sake of buying brasses and embroideries in 
the bazaars of Tashkent and Samarkhand. The Drifter’s 
enthusiasm does not lift him to heights like these, but it 
has kept him walking through the dust on aching feet 
under a semi-tropic sun, up and down past shabby booth: 
in chattering crowds; and it has led him up a steep hillsid 
into booths as ruinous as the Parthenon, to buy senseless 
gewgaws soiled with snow and mud, on winter days wher 
his stiff fingers could hardly pick a coin from his purse. 
He has seen the great bazaar of Stamboul, spread like : 
mellow carpet over a wide space; but he would always 
prefer a village fair of Angora or the Caucasus, sprawling 
over fields on the outskirts of town, where peasants travel 
all night in creaking carts to bring homemade brooms and 
butter and squares of lace. 
*% * * * * 
T his first visit the Drifter was ignorant enough t 
pay the trifling price that was asked for some rudely 
decorated water jugs, degenerate cousins of the proud fam- 
ily of vases that the ancients used to make in the sam: 
town. He will never forget the look of contempt and dis- 
appointment on the face of the vendor, who would rather 
have lost a third of his price than the pleasure of the argu- 
ment. At his second visit, accordingly, the Drifter gre\ 
penurious, haggled for five minutes over every purchas: 
and finally made none. After that he went to some troub!: 
to learn the art of bargaining. He worked out mathema- 
tically the proportion of the expected price asked by th 
peddler, whose technique is at least as complicated as that 
of a graduate of a school of high-powered salesmanship i: 
Detroit or Chicago. The whole procedure of both buyer 
and seller is a highly organized and recognized form 0! 
bluffing, at which orientals invariably excel. Their im- 
passive poker faces conceal any desire they may feel; bu’ 
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the secret is to feel none. Months of serious study con- State Normal School at San Marcos and the State University 
need the Drifter that the only way to bluff successfully at Austin. Not only on file, but patronized. One of us is 
s not to bluff, a principle which can be applied to even about to teach in the grade school here, and while sneer of 
more important concerns than country fairs. If you walk me > egg an eagle rea . ae = - ‘ — vi 
vay from the bit of antique jewelry, or the exorbitant oetie aupentenes ays » Pp O. on an a lial lity rag a smelt 
vondola, or the desirable lady, feigning indifference, your in haar ot & aft tencblak Aeclens aoe aids 
-n eagerness may bring you back eventually, but you will Normal! School who a regular reader, and the last we ard 
never be summoned. But if you honestly don’t care enough he was on the verge of accepting a high 
to pay the price, you will find that the price is always low- San Antonio. . 
ered, or at least often enough to make it worth while to We feel for W. M. We have been in somewhat his 1 tion 
take the chance, and haunt bazaars, and develop an oriental in another State. But before ng himself to complet 
philosophy. THE DRIFTER over the South we invite him to look around a littl | 
; New South ishing forth i routs wit inexpected 1 
in piaces where t richest And we kr 
at least, in Texas, where the policy of liv ‘ 


Correspondence seaditiods that is indhcaahe seat’ 


Honor in Languedoc Gexrrupe K. RAM 
New Braunfels, Texus, Auguat 24 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: — wae, Aug 


Sir: In your issue of August 31, 1927, H. H. Horowitz calls 
attention to the case of Jean Calas in connection with the Sacco- , ‘ . : 
a > 4« . 
Vanzetti matter, and to Voltaire’s pamphlet on “toleration.” W he nM the I an Stops, Get Out 


One of the most pertinent things in this pamphlet reads: To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
They [the Calas] had still enemies, however, for it was Sir: I have just noticed the communication of John B 
a question of religion. Many of those people who are Andrews, secretary of the American Association for Lal 5 
known in France as “devout” said openly that it was much lation, criticizing my review of “The Rock Dust Rem: 
better to let an innocent old Calvinist be slain than to Harry Phythyon, a State mine inspector of Pennsylvania He 


compel eight councillors of Languedoc to admit that they 
were wrong. One even heard such phrases as “There are 
more magistrates than Calas”; and it was inferred that 
the Calas family ought to be sacrificed to the honor of the 
magistrates. They did not reflect that the honor of judges, 


implies in his communication that Mr. Phythyon and I are op 
posed to rock dusting bituminous mines, which incorrs 

Mr. Andrews ignores my statement that “Mr. Phythyon 
would certainly not relegate rock dusting to a less important 


ike that of other men, consists in repairing their blunders. position than the last line of defense He not aya roce 
HENRY W. DOOLEY, Democratic National dusting as such, but he insists that it be kept in its proper 
Petitiiiin, ti Resin Cine place.” He believes in rock dusting as one of the safeguard 

against mine disasters but he does not believe in magnifying 


San Juan, Porto Rico, September 7 : 
importance out of all proportion to other means for preventing 


explosions, as is done by the American Association for Labor 


’ d . T _ Legislation and the Bureau of Mine . Such undue stre 

There S Room for Free om 1n e€Xas rock dusting will result in the neglecting of the primary de 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: fenses against loss of life by explosions such as adequate venti 
Sir: We hasten to supplement the dismal picture painted by lation, which prevents the accumulation of explosive gas, and 
uur fellow-reader W. M., writing to The Nation from “Some- proper equipment to prevent the ignition of gas Over-re 
where in Texas.” His statement that “no teacher in this be- liance on rock dusting will also result in overlooking such im 
nighted South ... dare acclaim The Nation and its ideals... portant secondary defenses as enough exits from the mine 
and hope to live by teaching. It just isn’t done. The mob enable the men to escape in case of an explosion so that 1 
would be on his neck,” is as true as the statement, “It never will not be killed by after-damp. 
rains in summer time in Texas.” “Seven hundred miners owe their lives,’ Mr. Andrew 

Which is to say, it all depends on where you are. Texas, let writes, far from the coal fields, “to this safety device (ros 
is remind those who have forgotten it, is a very large State. dusting) in the most recent coal mine explosion of Penr 
W. M. could be living farther from us than Dedham jail is vania.” He undoubtedly refers to the Ehrenfeld mine of the 
from the Bowery for all we can tell from his address, which Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation, where there was a 
is “Somewhere in Texas.” We are acquainted with the deprav- most a major disaster but in which all but four of the nearly 
ity of the South from the plumber who was flogged in Fort four hundred miners escaped with their lives. I was working at 
Worth for getting too much business to the case of W. M. the time in a nearby mine of the same company at Cr n and 
imself. But let us tell a thing or two about our neck of tly went with other Cresson miners to Ehrenfeld. While rock du 
woods. ing probably helped prevent the explosion from spreading 
We are a town of 6,000, having for a neighbor (or a suburb) that instance, there were numerous openings in the remote cor 

ie thriving and beautiful city of San Antonio—sunny Antonio ners of the mine by which the men were able to escape in a few 
reeking with history and, as advertised, the nation’s play- minutes before any of them were killed by after-damp. 
ground. You could hardly imagine the playground of this A few years ago I saw seventy-nine dead bodies taken from 
nation being closed on Sunday; and it isn’t. Nor is our litt! a mine in Spangler, Pennsylvania. About fifteen had been killed 
ity. Nor, as a matter of fact, is El Paso, and for all we know, by the force of the explosion. The others died some hours later 
‘veral other important centers in the State. All of which is from the deadly after-damp following the explosion because they 
‘ontrary to the State law. And when some rabid reformer in could not get to the shaft over a mile from where they we 
the legislature proposed that the State militia be called out working. The mine shaft was only ninety feet deep, yet there 
to dry up our oasis of anarchy the proposal somehow managed were no openings except the main hoisting and air shafts far 
to get pigeon-holed before any damage was done, and it has from the coal face. This disaster was distinctly a ga 
not been heard from since. sion; rock dusting could not have saved the men Adequate 


The Nation is in the reading-rooms of the libraries of the ventilation and safety lamps to prevent the ignition of gas would 
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have saved them all. Openings near the working places would 
have saved over sixty of them who, trapped, were suffocated 
hours after the explosion. 

The question whether gas or dust is the greater factor in 
mine explosions is important, because on the answer to it de- 
pends whether one stresses most rock dusting or ventilation. 
Mr. Phythyon shows that although the non-gaseous mines out- 
number many times the gaseous ones no major explosion has 
ever occurred in the entire mining history of Pennsylvania in a 
strictly non-gaseous mine. Those who say that rock dusting will 
prevent mine explosions are, therefore, lulling the operators, 
miners, and public into a false sense of security and thereby 
endangering human life. 

Rock dusting is important, yes, but when advertised and 
stressed out of all proportion to its usefulness it results in such 
astounding statements as the one I quoted from the Salt Lake 
City Tribune of March 12, 1926, which does not seem to disturb 
Mr. Andrews in the least: “The Bureau of Mines is convinced 
that neither ventilation nor water will prevent mine explosions. 
Ventilation particularly is ineffective, as tests have shown that 
explosions occur only when the dust is in motion and ventilating 
fans therefore add to rather than diminish the danger.” Any 
one who has ever worked in a mine knows that when the fan 
stops it is time to get out. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., September 20 POWERS HAPGOOD 


To Chicago Readers of T'he Natzon 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I move that we form a circle of Nation readers in 
Chicago. Such a group of like-minded progressive people would 
not only form a sound foundation for a liberal club, but it 
would alse materially advance the influence of the publication 
which we cherish. Let us rally around The Nation for such a 
circle. 

I suggest that Nation readers in Chicago get in touch with 
the undersigned at P. O. Box 1224. We will then issue a call to 
all these to meet for a conference and organization. 

Chicago, September 12 MARGARET CALDER 





O LECTURES gg i 


ENDOCRINE GLANDS AND BODILY ORGANIZATION 
by DR. WALTER B. CANNON 


Professor of Physiology, Harvard University 
Author, **Bedily Changes in Pain, Hanger, Fear, Rage,”’ ‘‘Traamatic Shock,” ete. 


Thursday, October 6, at 8:20 P. M. 
Lantern slides will be shown 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


465 West 23d Street Admission, $1.50 New York City 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 EAST 15th STREET Tel. Algonquin 3094 








Lecture courses about to begin 


Monday, 8 :30—‘‘Experimental Science and Human Welfare.”—Benja- 
min C. Gruenberg. 

Monday, 8 :30—‘‘World Literature.""—John Macy. 

Tuesday, 8 :30—‘'Psychology of Personality.’’"—Joseph M. Osman. 

Thursday, 8 :30—‘‘Four Modern Idealists..".—Wm. P. Montague. 

Friday, 8:30—‘‘The New Drama In Europe.”"—V. F. Calverton. 























DEBATE 


OF THE CENTURY 


BERTRAND Dr. WILL 


RUSSELL ,;, DURANT 


English Philosopher Author of 
Essayist, Publicist “Story of Philosophy” 


SAMUEL UNTERMYER, Chairman 


SUBJECT: 


Is DEMOCRACY A FAILURE? 


DURANT says YES RUSSELL says NO 


Saturday, October 22nd, 8.30 P.M. 


MECCA TEMPLE 
55th Street and Seventh Avenue 


Tickets: $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, $3.30 (including tax) 


TICKETS FOR SALE NOW 


Rand School, 7 E. 15th St., New School Book Shop, 
465 W. 23rd St., Columbia University Book Shop, 
Journalism Bldg. 


And by Mail or at Office of 


DISCUSSION GUILD, 11 W. 42nd St. 


Room 2854 Longacre 2740 











THE CHANGING COLLEGE 


The Fall Number of Progressive Education 


A Quarterly Review of the Newer Tendencies in Education 


A summary and interpretation of recent educational 
achievements in our colleges and universities, show- 
ing the reconstruction now in process, and pointing 
the way for further advance. 


Sixty Cents the single issue 


FALL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Subscription price increases January first to Two Fifty—$2.50. Sub- 
scriptions placed now secure five numbers for the price of four— 
all issues of 1928 at the old price and THE CHANGING COLLEGE. 


The Progressive Education Association 


10 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 














REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS Pirsct fem, the, Makers 
Gat Postage Paid 
Write fer patterns stating shades desired 


Lengths Cut to Order. 
NEWALL, 15@ Stornoway, Scotland. 











BERTRAND RUSSELL 


will lecture 


“WHY MEN FIGHT” 


Community Church, 34th St. & Park Ave. 
Friday evening, Oct. 14 

Chairman, Oswald Garrison Villard 

Heywood Broun, Honorary Chairman 

Reserved section, 50c, 75c, and $1.00 
Tickets on sale at Y. P. S. L., Room 505, 7 E. 15th St., Community 
Church Office, Park Ave. and 84th St., and Rand School, 7 E. 15th St. 

Auspices Young Peoples Socialist League. 








0 DANCING ao_ | 











SARA MILDRED STRAUSS 
THE CREATIVE DANCE! 


Classes for beginners, advanced amateurs and 
professionals. 


STUDIO 825, CARNEGIE HALL 
Circle 1350. 
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The Citizen Abroad’ 
By EDWIN M. BORCHARD 


VERY science starts from certain major postulates 
iy which are assumed to be true and are rarely if ever 
reexamined. In the subject we are to discuss today it is 
assumed that the country owes a duty to its citizen abroad, 
and for itself has a privilege, to protect him against the im- 
pairment of his rights in the foreign country in which he 
resides or invests. What those rights are and how far they 
may be protected by international action are serious ques- 
tions, which deserve examination. 

The institution today under discussion reflects one of 
the most primitive theories and practices of community life 

the theory that when a member of the clan is injured by 
some alien clan or agency, his entire clan must go to his 
rescue. Carried out to its logical extreme in this day of 
immense foreign investments, it presents an opportunity 
and a danger of more or less continuous intervention in the 
affairs of other nations and a very considerable supervision 
and guardianship of foreign investments. A distinguished 
statesman has recently advanced the thesis: “The person 
and property of a citizen are a part of the general domain 
of the nation, even when abroad.” If by this it is intended 
to claim that the citizen must not submit to the local law, or 
that he carries with him a certain extraterritoriality, the 
assertion is open to serious question. 

The very fact that the danger is now so common of 
having to enlist all the citizens of a country in the cause of 
one of them has produced considerable feeling that the pos- 
tulate itself is open to challenge, or, at least, that the 
method by which the rights of the citizens abroad are de- 
termined and the method of giving effect to them should 
be modified. The challenge runs to the point of demanding 
that the citizen abroad should take the risks of his loca- 
tion and of the local law, as he finds it, and should not ask 
his fellow citizens to become his insurers; and the argu- 
ment is advanced that the citizens abroad can ask no greater 
rights than are enjoyed by the natives of the country in 
which he makes his home or investments. 

It is doubtful whether this criticism of the existing 
practice, and the demand it involves, can be accepted com- 
pletely as a measure either of the citizen’s rights or of 
the nation’s duty. Yet there is reason to believe that un- 
less the countries of the foreign investors exert some self- 
restraint and adopt some more definitely legal machinery 
than that now employed, to determine impartially both 
the validity of the right and the manner of its enforce- 
ment, these demands made by fellow-citizens at home will 
receive ever greater political recognition and will be trans- 
lated into general rules of municipal law and into rules 
of international law. It must be remembered that the 
greater part of the world consists not of “exploiting” but 
of “exploited” countries—terms used in no opprobrious 
sense—and that the latter have already for many years 
been demanding legal limitations on the privilege of pro- 
tecting internationally those who live among them, or ac- 
quire economic interests there, as aliens. 

It is commonly said that the alien entering a country 





_ ,* An address made as presiding officer at the meeting of the American 
Society of International Law in Washington, D. C 


is entitled to the enjoyment not only of the local law but 
also of international due process of law, the standard of 
civilized justice below which a nation’s municipal law, in 
its application to the alien, mav not fall. When he com- 
plains of injuries at the hands of the local administration, 
measured by the standards of the local municipal law and 
of international law, he is required first to exhaust his 
local remedies, if they are deemed adequate or promis 
ing of relief, before he diplomatic protection 
The main yround of such interposition 


invokes the 
of his country. 
in the case of leg 


is discrimination against the alien 5o 


islation to which international objection may be mad 
it is the element of discrimination which is the essential 
basis of the internationa! claim. To be sure, occasional 


international objection has been raised to the application 
of general domestic legislation binding on all the inhal 


tants of the country indiscriminately When made, the 
objection can rest only on the very unusual allegation that 
the domestic legislation, as a statutory system, falls below 


the standard of civilized justice or what may be called 
ternational due process. 
against the legislation of a foreign country, 


This is not a light charge to make 
and it must 
be realized that a promiscuous use of this privilege of 
jection would hamper foreign countries in undertaking so 
cial and legislative experiments which, as free and 


pendent countries, they may deem themselves privileged to 


on 


make. It is, indeed, not at all settled how far a nation may 
go in such experiments without vielating what may be 
called international law, nor whether the international! claim 


may go further than a demand for compensation withou 
asking a repeal of the legislation itself. 

The question arises mainly not on the principle that 
nation may legitimately act or legislate in violation of 
ternational law, but on its application, and this 
volves the issue who is to be the judge of the question 
Now it is not unknown to history that strong nations are 
prone to make such determinations for themselves, and will 
decline to give the weak nation the benefit of the doubt or 
even suggest arbitration. It is to this unilateral determina 
tion of the question that weak foreign countries object, and 
the distrust created by a frequent resort to compulsion to 
induce a recognition of claims is not lightly to be disre- 
garded. It may ultimately grow to considerable propor 
tions and affect political relations. 

On the other hand, we cannot leave the questions of the 
alien’s rights and whether the local law has violated them 
exclusively to the local courts, as so many foreign coun- 
tries have demanded. This would make them a judge of 
their international duty, and under present postulates of 
international law, that demand will not obtain acceptance. 

The realization of the inequity likely to result from a 
unilateral determination of such difficult questions, either 
by the complaining or by the defendant state, 
that the only practical solution for the determination of 
the issue is the international forum, in the event of inabil- 
ity of the two countries to settle the matter diplomatically. 
Each country usually assumes that it is entirely right and 
that there is nothing to say for the other side. Experience 
does not sustain the axiomatic truth of this assumption. 
Without now undertaking to reach a conclusion upon the 
question in any way, I will assume that a foreign country 
seeks to change its system of land tenures. Those who, 
citizens and aliens, are likely to be affected by the change, 


ayain in- 


suggests 
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however slightly, are likely to charge “confiscation.” That, 
of course, if only a label for a set of facts, events, and emo- 
The real issue is, has the country gone so far in 
the diminution of property values by the change of its 
and every country is continually exerting its police 
power to modify property rights—as to justify an im- 
partial tribunal in declaring that the municipal legisla- 
tion falls below the standard of civilized justice—consti- 
tutes a denial of justice or of due process. This, again, 
is a question of degree, and on that question neither party 
is competent to be the exclusive judge. Violent and serious 
impairments of property rights bring their own reward 
or penalty—a loss of confidence and the loosening of that 
cement, law and the feeling of security, which holds the 
social We label those impairments, 
when severe enough, confiscation, but, strange to say, such 
practices cannot be laid only at the door of weak coun- 
tries. What the world has seen put into practice since 
1918 in the way of the confiscation of foreign investments, 
not by general legislation, but by legislation directed ex- 
clusively against particular foreigners, has no counterpart 
in history. It not only weakens the force and dignity of 
any demand made against weak countries, but constitutes 
a precedent for all time, dangerous to the confiscator and 
to all foreigners. The sooner the road to financial integ- 
rity is again resumed, the better for all concerned and 
for the world’s future. 

But to return to the manner of establishing the right 
enforcement, when determined. In the Porter 
proposition at the Hague, arbitration was agreed on in 
the case of contractual claims, with an unfortunate sanc- 
tion of force if arbitration is refused. If the right is 
determined in an international forum, it is to be doubted 
whether the question of enforcement will present serious 
difficulty. But if its exercise should prove necessary, it 
will be likely to have the support of world approval. At 
present the unilateral determination of the right and the 
arbitrary enforcement of that determination is calculated 
to arouse resentments without necessarily promoting jus- 
the rule of law. It may well be asked, then, that 
not only in contract claims, but in tort claims as well, the 
nations shall agree to submit to an international tribunal, 
existing or to be created ad hoc, the question of the exist- 
ence of the right. This legal method of judicial determina- 
tion should be deemed an inherent part of international 
due process of law. On this continent it has already been 
agreed in the Pan-American Conventions to submit all 
pecuniary claims to arbitration; and questions involving 
property rights, and the propriety of their alleged im- 
pairment, are distinctly legal. In Europe, some eighteen 
nations have ratified the optional clause of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, giving the court jurisdic- 
tion in such cases at the behest of a complaining signa- 
tory. The aim should now be to induce all the nations, 
including especially the larger powers, to adhere to such 
obligatory jurisdiction over legal questions, or, if not that, 
of pecuniary claims arising out of alleged injuries to citi- 
That alone would take out of the channels 
of politics and force a subject which is essentially legal, 


tions. 


laws 


structure together. 


and its 


tice or 


zens abroad. 


and would promote the rule of law. 

Apart from such obligation, which nations should and 
may assume without the slightest loss of prestige or of 
legitimate rights, it may be deemed advisable to give the 
injured citizen himself a right to proceed against the de- 


fendant nation in an international court, if he believes th,: 


the local remedy still embodies a denial of justice in 

international sense. If necessary, his nation may thin! 
proper to aid him financially and with counsel, if it « 
siders the case meritorious. This will require internatio: 


agreements, but it seems to me to be asking but a trifling 
concession in the interests of law and order. The existine 


practice is dangerous to all parties concerned because 
the injection of the elements of unilateral determinati 
force, and politics. The reform suggested, mild and ter 
perate and promotive of the rule of law, should, I beli 
command general support. 
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Ruth H. McCormick 


Candidate for Congressman-at-Large of Illinois 


By MILDRED ADAMS 








Contributors to This Issue 


ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN, banker and statistician, is to give 
a course of lectures on international finance at the New 
School for Social Research. He is the author of “Amer- 
ica and the New Era” and other works on international 
economics, and was formerly on the staff of the United 
States Treasury. 

FRANCES O’BRIEN is a contributor to current publications. 


EDWIN M. BORCHARD is a member of the faculty of the 
Law School of Yale University. 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMEs is the pastor of the Community 
Church in New York. 

MorRTIMER J. ADLER reviewed “The Story of Philosophy” 
for The Nation. 

H. L. MENCKEN is editor of the American Mercury. 

CARL VAN DOREN is the author of “James Branch Cabell.” 

HERBERT GORMAN is soon to publish a novel, “The Place 
Called Dagon.” 

WILLIAM MACDONALD is the author of numerous volumes 
in American history. 

WILLIAM LINN WESTERMAN is the professor of ancient 
history at Columbia University. 

W. E. Woopwarbp is preparing a life of General Grant. 

WILLIAM SEAGLE is a lawyer who has contributed to the 

Mercury, the New Republic, the Menorah 

Journal, and other magazines. 


American 


CLIFTON P. FADIMAN begins in this issue to review fiction 
bi-weekly in The Nation. 

NORMAN THOMAS is a contributing editor of The Nation. 

JOHN MAcy is the author of “The Story of the World’s 
Literature.” 

R. F. DIssBiLeE is the author of “Strenuous Americans,” 
“John L. Sullivan,” and “Mohammed.” 
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Muckraker Tactics 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


NCE upon a time the muckraker charged straight at 
() the citadel of corruption and from behind the barri- 
eades the entrenched forces riddled him with bullets. He 
has, with the passing of the years, taken to tactics and 
Jearned the value of hitting an exposed flank. And so 
when people ask why Samuel Hopkins Adams chose to 
call Warren Gamaliel Harding “Willis Markham” the answer 
js very simple. ‘“Revelry,” the novel, and the current play 
derived from it, gain vastly in effectiveness from being 
cast into fictional form. The parable is still the silver 
bullet of the reformer. 

Much that Mr. Adams put into “Revelry” is a matter 
of public record, and the public record merely aggravated 
the tendency of Americans to fly into a great state of 
calm about public scandals. Most of the testimony con- 
cerning the oil deals was damn- 
ing, but obviously neither the 
voting nor the reading public 
took it to heart. An episode in 
a novel fires the imagination far 
more than a news report. In- 
deed when “Revelry” was still in 
manuscript Mr. Adams showed 
his story to a journalist who 
prides himself upon his famili- 
arity with current events. To 
make no secret of the mat- 
ter, the volunteer reader was 
“F.P.A.” And this Mr. Adams P 
reported back to the author that 
it seemed to him a lively tale, 
but that some of the incidents 
failed to carry conviction. The columnist did say that one 
portion of the book seemed to him utterly thrilling and 
persuasive. “I refer,” he said, “to the chapter about the 
young lieutenant who is sent to seize the fields to further 
the plot of the grafters.” 

At this, the creator of the tale made rather a long 
face and confessed. “It ought to sound true because I 
took it almost word for word from the testimony of a 
young lieutenant who was a witness at the inquiry.” This 
particular part of the public record attracted not the 
slightest attention, but once imbedded in a novel the thing 
took on vitality and interest. 

Naturally, I do not intend to suggest that Samuel 
Hopkins Adams is the first reformer to hit upon the de- 
Vice of attacking persons in the public eye by casting them 
as characters in a novel. Each one of us who opens a can 
of beef today should mention Upton Sinclair’s name in 
Saying grace. Now if Mr. Sinclair had chosen to call his 
book “A Plain Statement of Facts About The Packers,” 
canned beef would be pretty much the same this morning 
as in the bad old days. More shrewdly the author got his 
information abroad by garnishing his truths with a tale. 
It may be that the adult-minded are prepared to take 
their information straight, but most of us want some 
pleasant chaser. Deep-rooted in the human mind is the 
feeling that if it isn’t fiction it can’t be true. 


P| 





not everything in “Revelry” is literally 
No one has a right to ask that much of any 


understand 


Obviously, 
from the life. 
fictionist. The business of the novelist, as I 
it, is to take observed experience and shuffle it around a 
bit. The only complaint to be made against Samuel Hop 
kins Adams is that he has shuffled too little rather than 
too much. He, and Miss Maurine Watkins, who drama- 
tized the story, have done perhaps no more than cut the 
cards before dealing. A few may feel that Pres 
dent Harding did not commit suicide and Willis Markham 
did, the book and the play must contain no more than a 
pack of lies. But that is a silly assumption. The only 
responsibility resting upon Mr. Adams was to be faithful 
to the mood of the Harding Administration. From this 
point of view I think he has given the country a fundamen- 
tally truthful document. Prob- 
ably a close analysis might re- 
veal the fact that here and there 


yntained 


since 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” « 
passages slightly 
and yet it may be that the novei 
did more to arouse opposition to 


exayyerated, 


slavery than any plain statement 
of fact. 

The recent agitation in Phila- 
delphia against the 
of “Revelry” seemed 
less in a feeling that the charges 
were untrue than in the fa- 
miliar emotion that it is best to 
say no ill concerning the dead. 
People who refuse to pursue 
grudges beyond the grave’s edge flatter themselves 
that they possess a kindliness of spirit, but I think this 
squeamishness is animated rather by superstitious terror. 
In some unexplored cranny of the mind there lurks the 
dread that a hard-pressed ghost will rise to haunt his at- 
tackers. And I hold to the theory that Presidents, at least, 
do not die utterly. 

No service is done to the national welfare by saying, 
“Let Warren Gamaliel Harding sleep deep.” Indeed the 
members of his party have not even offered such a com- 
promise. Instead we are supposed to wink while monu- 
ments are reared to this great and good man because he 
happened to die before he was found out. Friends of 
Harding should applaud and not condemn “Revelry.” 
Samuel Hopkins Adams has gone to great lengths to stretch 
a point in favor of the martyr President. In his book 
Mr. ‘Adams has insisted that the man from Marion was 
not corrupt but merely dull-witted. The novelist 
to have overlooked the possibility that a 
politician might conceivably be both. 

Some have said that Samuel Hopkins Adams must be a 
dreadful man to say such terrible things concerning Hard- 
ing. Those who hold this opinion also believe that any book 
by a monster must be monstrous. That isn’t so. There ought 
to be more appetite for the brine of dissent. But “Revelry” 
will not make many converts in this cause, for Mr. Adams 
has shaken the top off the salt-cellar. 


production 
centered 


trans 


seems 
tepublican 
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A Survey of the Season’s Books 


By MARK VAN DOREN 


HAVE heard more than one publisher declare that his 
| list this fall was to be a weak one. But another glance 
at the titles of the season has reassured me—at least to 
the extent of making it impossible for me to say just 
wherein the times are slow. Publishers, of course, have 
their own ways of looking at literature, and it may be that 
fewer books than in other falls will sell into the hundreds 
of thousands. Many interesting books are announced, how- 
ever, and as I am fortunate enough not to have to be con- 
cerned with sales, I am at liberty to go on checking with a 
pencil the announcements that seem most promising. 

In the department of biography I am impressed once 
more with the activity among students of the American 
past, particularly that not very remote past which may be 
designated roughly by the term mid-nineteenth-century. 
Colonial and Revolutionary America have hitherto been bet- 
ter known than this America out of which a living genera- 
tion draws its character. Victorian America is a weird 
enough land, and indeed one sufficiently remote, to need 
explaining, and doubtless in time it will be amply ex- 
plained. Meanwhile we shall have in Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s “D. L. Moody,’ Paxton Hibben’s “Henry Ward 
Beecher,” Arthur D. Howden Smith’s “Commodore Vander- 
belt,” Denis Lynch’s “Boss Tweed,” Harvey Root’s “The 
Unknown Barnum,” and Robert Warshow’s “Jay Gould” 
some of the materials for the study of personalities sig- 
nificant in such a day. Meanwhile too the colonial work 
goes on with Katherine Anne Porter’s account of “The 
Devil and Cotton Mather,” Rupert Hughes’s continuation 
of his “George Washington,” Eugene E. Prussing’s analysis 
of Washington’s will, Phillips Russell’s “John Paul Jones,” 
and—something that has been long desired—Charles 
Beard’s edition for the American Library of William Mac- 
lay’s “Journal.” And meanwhile too we are treated to 
memoirs picturing the contemporary American world as 
experienced by Will Durant, William Ellery Leonard, and 
Samuel Ornitz, as well as to “lives” of the living or lately 
dead—L. White Busbey’s “Uncle Joe Cannon,” George 
Harvey’s “Henry Clay Frick,” Walter Lippmann’s “Men of 
Destiny,” William Allen White’s “Masks in the Pageant,” 
and John K. Winkler’s “W. R. Hearst.” As was to have 
been expected, there are two volumes out on “Al” Smith: 
Henry F. Pringle’s, reviewed elsewhere in this issue of The 
Nation, and another one yet to come by Norman Hapgood 
and Henry Moskowitz. All this, as must be apparent, with- 
out any mention of several most interesting biographies 
coming from abroad and dealing with such figures as Ana- 
tole France, Joseph Conrad, Bismarck, Heine, Mustafa 
Kemal, Edward VII., George Sand, and Joseph Scaliger. 

In belles lettres we have an American innovation 
in the form of a year-book of literature. “The American 
Caravan” may mean this or that to American literature 
there will be debates as to just what it does “mean”—but 
its eight hundred pages of verse and prose by dozens of 
varied authors ought to show something at any rate not 
shown by any or all of the magazines. 

The season is rather richer than usual in volumes of 
criticism and literary history and in collections of essays. 
Allardyce Nicoll’s “Development of the Theater,” Bernard 





Fay’s “Since Victor Hugo,” A. H. Quinn’s “History of th 
American Drama,” and the second volume of Legouis’s an 
Cazamian’s “History of English Literature” will be valua. 
ble surveys by experts. E. M. Forster will surely hay. 
something to say about “The English Novel.” Miscellani: 
are to come by Aldous Huxley, Leonard Woolf, Erne» 
Boyd, W. C. Brownell, Ludwig Lewisohn, H. L. Mencke: 
and George Jean Nathan. Mrs. Bertrand Russell’s ‘ 

Right to be Happy” is said to inhabit a classification 

its own; and I am glad to see that Thoreau is remembere; 
this fall with two volumes, one a study by J. Brooks Atkin. 
son and one a compilation by Odell Shepard called “Th: 
Heart of Thoreau’s Journals.” Thoreau’s journal, so in. 
portant for an understanding of the complete man, neede; 
this kind of notice even more than Emerson’s did last year 

The fiction list is headed by great names from Euro; 
and first of all by that of Marcel Proust, the new insta. 
ment of whose masterpiece, called in English “Cities of th 
Plain,” unfortunately is to be had at present only in: 
limited edition. Then come André Gide’s “The Counter. 
feiters,” Reymont’s “The Promised Land,” Sudermann: 
“The Mad Professor,” Schnitzler’s “Daybreak,” and Alexi: 
Tolstoy’s “The Prince of Outlaws,” with English novels | 
Bennett, Wells, Chesterton, and May Sinclair taking their 
customary places in the procession. Interest in new nove! 
by Americans will probably center in those of Willa Cather 
James Branch Cabell, Zona Gale, Glenway Wescott, Conrai 
Aiken, Thomas Beer, Louis Bromfield, Floyd Dell, and 
Ernest Hemingway; though here it is difficult to do justic 
beforehand to a season’s list, since the chances are so grea’ 
that good new writers will be missed. 

With the exception of volumes by Padraic Colum 
Countee Cullen, Amy Lowell, “H. D.,” H. Phelps Putnam 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, and Edith Sitwell, few of th 
new books in poetry promise very much—and some ¢: 
these indeed promise very little. In Phelps Putnam, th: 
freshest arrival, a remarkable talent will, however, wait t 
be discerned. And quite possibly the best contribution t 
poetry in 1927 will be that of Carl Sandburg in his ‘“‘Amer 
ican Songbag,” collected from many sources past and pre: 


ent by this poet who of late has taken to the road in orde 


to listen and sing. 
In history there will be the long awaited translatio: 


of Bernard Fay’s “Revolutionary Spirit in France an¢ 
America,” once selected for the Pulitzer Prize but denied 


the award because it was not yet in English. Sidney Fa 


with “The Origins of the World War” and Hermann Lut: 
with “Lord Grey and the World War” will carry on the 
battle of the scholars for recognition of the truth concern: 
Mari 


ing the subject now technically called war-origins. 
Sullivan continues “Our Times,” a piece of contemporar: 
history in many ways unique, into its second volume; M 


Rostovtzeff completes his great “History of the Ancier* 
World”; and Hendrik Willem Van Loon comes home wit! 


pen and brush to “America.” 


Beyond this point I am unable to tread with much 
Yet anyone could remark that it is a distin- 
guished season which offers works in philosophy by San: 
tayana, Bosanquet, Unamuno, Russell, Dewey, and White- 
head; in psychology by Adler, Freud, Driesch, and Kdhler: 
in physics by Eddington and Michelson; and in travel by 
Henry W. Nevinson, D. H. Lawrence, Captain John Noel o! 


assurance. 


the Mount Everest group, Marmaduke Pickthall, and H. M 
Tomlinson. 
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Paul Valéry and the Intellectual- 
ist Critics” 
By JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
I 


ONG before the vogue of Paul Valéry had reached its 
L present proportions English and American readers 
were familiar with T. S. Eliot’s “The Sacred Wood” and 
were aware of the existence of a widespread dissatis- 
faction among younger writers with the theories concern- 
ing the arts of composition and criticism prevalent among 
the more thoroughly established practitioners of both. 
T 
v 


hey knew that Romanticism (of which Shaw and Wells 


ere regarded as the most conspicuous contemporary ex- 
emplars) had been declared passé; that “impressionistic” 
and “interpretative” criticism, praised by the nineteenth 
century as the only sort which a man aware of the relativity 
of all things could permit himself, was by such men as 
Eliot regarded as no criticism at all; and they were aware, 
in addition, that this set of literary opinions was but part 
of a larger “intellectualist” movement whose aim was to 
reestablish metaphysics as an instrument for attaining 
truth. 

Yet even those most hospitable to new ideas were some- 
what at a loss to know where to turn for first-rate modern 
examples of intellectualist criticism. Mr. Eliot himself, 
though he discussed bad critics at some length, had to go 
as far back as Coleridge to find a good one, and though 
there were many young writers eager to tell one what the 
qualities and methods of a real critic would be, they were 
generally compelled to confess that that no one preeminent 
enough to serve as a satisfactory illustration could be 
found. Such a critic, they say, would not concern himself 
with the sociological implications, the psychological origins, 
or the historical place of an author; he would, on the other 
hand, “faire sortir” the essential qualities inherent in any 
particular work of art considered as a separate, self-con- 
tained entity. But they were not sure just who had accom- 
plished this feat. And then, just when the desideratum 
Was being considered, Paul Valéry emerged from his ob- 
Scurity. Here was a man who not only shared the preva- 
lent discontent but who had, in addition, an original force 
of mind sufficient to enable him actually to strike out in a 
few direction. Accordingly, and with no little eagerness, 
he was seized upon by those who had been crying in the 
Wilderness. 

The bulk of Valéry’s prose is far from great; it has 
toncerned itself with a rather bewildering number of sub- 
jects; and, for all the precision for which, upon certain 
Subjects, he has striven, his work is hardly more than a 
Succession of remarkable fragments. Yet all such defects 
are more than made up for by the fact that his mind 
Works in an original fashion, and thus he owes his vogue 
less to any system which could be deduced from his works 
and presented as a précis than to the extraordinary sug- 
gestiveness of even his most fragmentary efforts. 

Even when an individual piece seems, as often it does, 
tentative and incomplete it has usually the virtue of ap- 
Proaching the problem from an unexpected angle and of 


’ 





* Variety. By Paul Valéry. Translated by Malcolm Cowley. 


Harcourt 
Brace and Company. 


J 


half- 
small or how 
in attacking 


fresh direction 


attacking it with either new or, at least, 
forgotten through disuse. No matter how 
great the progress which 


any particular problem, it 


weapons 


his mind may make 

moves off in a 
and that direction is usually one which the intellectualist 
delights to see 


taken. 


Perhaps the most rounded and complete of his achieve 
ments are “Le Soiré de M. Teste,” “L’Architecture,” and 
“L’Ame et le Dance,” none of which has been translated 
into English. But even among the less perfs pieces 
which are gathered together in “Variety” one can hardly 
find a page which does not touch somewhere some aim, 


effort, or ideal related to that attempt at a new rientation 


of the mind which is the concern of many of the most 
interesting if not the most widely read of ntemporary 
critics and writers. In, for example, the essay entitled 
“The Intellectual Crisis’ he describes, better perhaps than 
it has ever been described before, that confused state of 
modern culture which its enemies have dubbed “Romanti 


Decadence”; in A Foreword (to a volume by Lucien Fabre) 
he pursues with skill the phantom 
Poetry; in “Adonis” he dissects a poem of La F 
in a fashion which, however important or unimportant it 
may be, certainly succeeds in concerned 
qualities except those of the poem considered by itself; 
and through all the essays the 
cision” which is held up as the virtue of classic art distir 
guishing it from the suggestiveness of the 
Valéry has, perhaps, no system, but his preoccupatior 
always with one or the other of the elements which make 
up the intellectualist complex. 


consummate 


being witn mn 


dominant ideal is a “pre 


romanticist 


II 


He himself has told us that Poe’s “Eureka” supplied 
him with his first ideas of science, and without quite con 
fessing how unsatisfactory a 
has gone on to tell how it inspired him to worship pre 
cision—“confusedly, it is true, but with passion.” Mathe 
matics he thought of as the special province of minds in- 
commensurate with his own, but literature, on the other 
hand, shocked him by “its lack of discipline, connection, 
and necessity in handling ideas.” Hence he began to dream 
of an art which should be as exact as geometry, he took 
Leonardo as his hero, and he began to study words as 
symbols potentially as exact as those of mathematics. 

Terminology aside, the effect of his enthusiasm was 
not only to alienate his sympathy from all the efforts of 
romantic literature to be suggestive rather than precise 
but, more especially, to disgust him with all that impres- 
sionistic criticism whose aim is to reproduce the effect of 
a work of art upon the critic by a description of it; and 
it led him to the enunciation of perhaps his fundamental 
thesis, which is that poetry is not, as has so often been 
affirmed, analogous to a dream, but on the contrary its 
antithesis. “The true condition of a true poet,” he says, 
“is absolutely distinct from the state of dream. The man, 
even, who tries to describe his dream must be infinitely 
awake,” and “whoever says exactitude and style is invoking 
the opposite of dream.” 

Perhaps it is worth while to point out that the effect 
of this thesis is not to controvert as directly as might at 
first sight seem the ancient assumption of an analogy. It 
does not say that the experience communicated by the poet 
to the submissive reader is not something pleasing for the 


textbook that jume 18 Nhe 
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same reason and in the same way that a dream is pleasing, 
but it does say that this communication can adequately 
take place only when the poet emerges from his dream in 
order to plan with his awakened consciousness the means 
which he will employ to render an experience of his own 
comprehensible to another. The difference between a poem 
and a dream may consist, then, not in content but in ex- 
pression, but the effect of stressing the distinction rather 
than the similarity is to turn the attention of the critic from 
an effort to describe the effects produced by the poet and to 
lead him instead into an investigation of the technique of 
expression. 

Such an investigation is exactly the thing which 
Valéry undertakes in the essay on the “Adonis” of La Fon- 
taine, which constitutes his most successful attempt to put 
into practice the principles of criticism which naturally 
follow from all his discussion of method. In that essay he 
begins with a few paragraphs which invoke in a fashion 
quite Pateresque the image of La Fontaine which arises 
in our minds when his name is mentioned, and then, ceas- 
ing to concern himself with history, anecdote, or “atmo- 
sphere,” he turns brusquely aside to fix his eye upon the 
poem itself, considered purely as a collection of words 
existing in isolation upon a series of pages. The result 
is something which a romantic critic would probably call 
“barren.” No image is evoked, no mood created, no inter- 
pretation attempted, but there is instead as skilful and 
exact an analysis of the means of expression there em- 
ployed as has ever been made of any piece of writing. 
Pater would hardly be interested; any rhetor would be 
compelled to admit that no completer or more subtle dis- 
section of a style had ever been effected. 


III 

Our immediate concern is, however, not with the 
merits of this particular poem but with the method of 
criticism by which it is expounded and with the idea which 
it gives of the critic’s function. Fortunately Valéry him- 
self has made it possible to be precise on this point because 
he is himself precise, and after speaking of “the thousand 
difficulties overcome, and a thousand delights so caught 
in the length of an inviolable web that they touch and are 
forced to melt one into another,” he defines his conception 
of the critic and his function by saying that it is “all this 
hidden labor which the lover of poetry considers, as it were, 
by holding the tapestry against the light, seeking what 
lies beneath its artifices, turned aside from his search 
neither by the movement of the hunt [in the poem] nor 
by the vicissitudes of love, and beginning by degrees to 
admire as his mind succeeds in reconstructing the poet’s 
skill.” 

From this it is evident that the lover of poetry is, in 
Valéry’s mind, one who takes his pleasure not in the effect 
of a poem but in a realization of the skill of the poet, and 
the critic, presumably, is one particularly skilful in detect- 
ing the evidences of such skill. Here in a few lines is the 
most clear-cut distinction between the intellectualist ideal 
and that of the nineteenth century. Then it was supposed 
that the reader of a poem submitted himself to the spell 
of the poet, that in the case of “Adonis,” for example, he 
would do exactly what Valéry forbids him and strive to 
feel the “movement of the hunt” and “the vicissitudes of 
love.” It was even supposed that at least one of the func- 
tions of the critic was to constitute himself an unusually 
sensitive and responsive reader; but here even the “lover 


of poetry” as distinguished from the critic of poetry ; 
enjoined to concern himself less with the spell of the poe 
than with the means by which the poet endeavored 
cast it, and we are to admire him not in proportion to } 
success in capturing us but in proportion to the ingenui: 
of the means which he employed in his effort to do so. 
No one could wish to deny that Valéry performs }; 
analysis with consummate skill or that the piece of cri: 
cism which he has produced is a valuable one, but the lim: 
of his method are clearly defined by its aims and they 2. 
such as to constitute a sufficient confutation of the clair 
made by certain of the intellectualists that such criticis 
is the only true or valuable sort. The lover of poetry mz 
legitimately delight himself with the communicated drear 
of the poet as well as with the means by which it is cor 
municated, he may follow the “movement of the hunt” a 
“the vicissitudes of love’ when these are the subject of :: 
poem; and even the critic who sets out to enrich th 
reader’s pleasure may concern himself, as the “interpret 
tive critic” always has, with the emotional reactions whi’ 
accompany his comprehension of the poet’s meaning. T 
ward the end of the essay under discussion Valéry war 
us not to think that “we are reading the same poem thr 
was known to the contemporaries of the author. Perha: 
the qualities they prized most highly are those which escap 
us; others which they hardly perceived may affect 
deeply.” Does not that admission of the fact that whe 
we think of a poem as an aesthetic experience rather tha 


as a series of words it is, potentially, as many differer 
poems as there are readers for it, constitute a defence ¢ 


even the impressionistic critic who endeavors to commun 
cate his poem to the reader by surrounding it with whz 
ever historical or other facts contribute to the total « 
perience which is his when he reads it? 

In the course of an extended essay on Stendhal, pu 
lished in the Parisian quarterly Commerce, and more ©: 
cently written than any of the essays in “Variety,” Valér 
makes reference to the fact that his concern is exclusive 
with the technique of an author: “I see the pen and he w! 
holds it: I have no care, I have no need of his emotior: 
I ask of him nothing except instruction as to his method: 
Such a critic is of no small importance, but the majorit 
of readers will still go to literature in search of the ver 
thing which he does not seek, and they will continue to fin 
a use for critics who help them te find it. 


Song 
By MARIE DE L. WELCH 


What shall we remember when we are old? 
What shall we remember even when we are wise? 


Softly, softly we shall remember 
Love and love’s mouth and love’s eyes. 


What shall we remember more beautifully than wisdom’ 
What shall we remember in our cold years? 


We shall remember, we shall remember 
Love and love’s laughter and love’s tears. 


What shall we remember when we are lost in quietness 
What shall we remember? What shall be keeping? 


We shall remember, forever, forever 
Love and love’s sigh and love’s sleeping. 


[Vol. 125, No. 324 | Oc 
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The Outlining of Knowledge 


A Debate on Popularization 


I 
By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


HE popularization of knowledge” is a phrase which 

explains itself. It obviously means the diffusion of 
:nowledge through the mind of the populace—the deliberate 
attempt to disclose to the unlearned many what is known to 
the learned few. From one point of view, all education is 
popularization. The primary teacher writing the multipli- 
cation table on the blackboard, the college professor lectur- 
ing on Kant or Einstein, the scientific specialist explaining 
to his colleagues some new experiment or discovery, all are 
engaged in imparting information to the ignorant, in popu- 
larizing knowledge for the benefit of whatever large or 
small section of the public may in each case be concerned. 
But from the standpoint of this discussion, popularization 
means the diffusion of knowledge on a vast scale by methods 
uncontrolled by standardized instruction. Dr. Adler and I 
have in mind the business of distributing second- and third- 
hand knowledge by wholesale methods to the general 
public. 

Popularization, as thus defined, involves one or both of 
two processes. On the one hand it involves, or may involve, 
translation. When a man sets himself down to translate 
Aristotle’s “Ethics,” or Aquinas’s “Summa,” or Spengler’s 
“Decline of the West” into the language of his own place 
and time, he is obviously undertaking this task in the inter- 
ests of popularization. The scholar needs no translation; 
or, if he needs it, he will not use it. Though his original 
sources be in Aramaic or Coptic, he will master that tongue, 
that he may have his knowledge at first-hand. But the aver- 
age man, as Emerson suggests, cannot swim the stream; 
he has neither time nor strength to train himself for such 
a venture. If he is to cross, he must have a bridge; and a 
translation is a bridge thrown over the stream of an 
unfamiliar language in order that the trudging wayfarer 
as well as the well-trained athlete may reach the land of 
knowledge. 

Secondly, and more commonly, popularization involves 
interpretation. Most men cannot understand the meaning, 
much less the significance, of a great and original work of 
knowledge. Aristotle’s “Ethics,” Aquinas’s “Summa,” 
Spengler’s “Decline of the West” a to be not only trans- 
lated but interpreted if the common man, even the well- 
informed man, is to comprehend them. What chance have I 
to understand Bertrand Russell’s mathematical philosophy 
unless it be expounded by one who knows? What chance 
have you to know what Einstein’s scientific discoveries mean 
unless they be explained in simple language? For most of 
us the intricate details of modern science and philosophy on 
the one hand, and the vast panoramic sweep of contempo- 
rary knowledge on the other, must be transmitted at second- 
and third-hand by a process of interpretation, as a kinder- 
garten explains letters to an infant, if we are to understand 
at all. 

This is what is being attempted by the authors of 


—_ 





» two articles are summaries of the arguments used by Mr. Holmes 
and Mr Adler in a recent debate in New York 


the various “outlines” and other works of popular knowl- 
edge which are flooding the book-stalls today. H. G. Wells’s 
“Outline of History,” J. Aathiee Thomson's “Outline of 


Science,” Dr. Will Durant’s “Story of Philosophy,” Lewis 


Browne’s “This Believing World” are perhaps the most 
familiar recent examples. Jowett’s immortal edition of 
Plato, with its translations and its elaborate inter 
pretative introductions, is an excellent illustration of both 


processes of popularization combined in a single notable 
work. 

Now what are we to say 
larization in its twin forms of translation and interpreta 
tion? Is it good or bad, wise or unwise, justifiable or un 
justifiable? 


about this business of popu 


Our answer to these questions will be deter 


mined, it seems to me, not by any theory of knowledye in 
itself, but by our theory of society. If we believe in the 
aristocratic theory of society—the subjection of the nm 


to the few Dr. Adler ia 
opposed, to the popularization of knowledge. We will argue 
that knowledge is for those 


own enlightenment and for the guidance of the peopl In 


then we will be opposed, a 


who are fit to use it for their 


India, for example, knowledge is the possession of the 
3rahmins, who pass on from generation to generati the 
lore which belongs to them alone. In a caste tem of 
society there is naturally a chosen group of scholars or 
priests whose business it is to know the sacred mysteries 
To impart this knowledge to others would be a betrayal of 
trust. Plato sets forth something of the same idea in his 
“Republic.” At the head of society, as the responsible lead 
ers of the state, are the philosophers who know and are 
therefore fit to govern. The other two groups in the ey 

munity, the guardians who protect it and the workers whe 
support it, have no need of learning. They would not know 


what to do with it if it was give n them. So the populariza 
tion of knowledge in this utopia of the Greek ph 
would appear both abhorrent and unnecessary 
jection to popularization is based on this aristocratic 
of society. If men oppose it, it 
the common people are incompetent to manaye their affairs, 


) 

ilosopher 
Evers OD 
theory 


is because they believe that 


and thus would only degrade a knowledge which they could 
not use. 
But there are some of us who still believe democ- 


racy—“government of the people, for the people, by the 
people”! To such the popularization of knowledge is as 
necessary and beneficent as education itself. 
regard popularization, as exemplified by the “best-seller” 
outlines of our time, as only the farthest ripples of that 
whole great educational disturbance, central in the life of a 
democracy, which starts with the placing of a child under 
trained instruction. The popularization of knowledge, as 
one phase of the enlightenment of a people for their own 
self-guidance in the affairs of life, is legitimate, and 
indeed must be considered wholly necessary, for two 
reasons: 

First, a democratic society can survive—indeed, it can 
come into being at all—only by giving the people knowledge. 
What one event so surely marks the opening of the modern 
democratic era as Martin Luther’s translation of the Bible 


Indeed, we 
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into the vulgar German tongue of his day? This achieve- 
ment, with similar achievements elsewhere, wrought the 
spiritual emancipation of the European peoples and there- 
with prepared the way for later political and social emanci- 
pation. And Luther’s work was simply and solely a piece 
of popularization! Hitherto the Bible and all it connoted 
to the life of those times was the possession of the priests, 
who were the scholars of the medieval church. Only the 
man who knew Latin could read the Vulgate. But now 
Luther put the Bible into the hands of every humblest 
peasant by translating it into the vernacular—and the world 
was free! 

Another example of popularization of this kind is 
Thomas Huxley’s life-long work in interpreting Darwin. 
How many people have ever read the “Origin of Species”? 
How many, if they have read it, have really understood it? 
Huxley, himself a biologist of the first rank, called it an 
enormously difficult work. It was perhaps because of his 
realization of this fact that Huxley undertook the interpre- 
tation of Darwin’s masterpiece to his generation. And 
what a job he did! Read his six lectures to workingmen on 
“Evolution,” and behold a classic of popularization! Hux- 
ley, more than any other man, educated a whole people in 
the new and revolutionary knowledge of his time, and there- 
with served democracy. 

Secondly, the popularization of knowledge is necessary 
in a democracy because knowledge itself can survive only 
by diffusing its light among the people. A parable! In 
New York City not long ago, an ignorant man slew a physi- 
cian who had injected an antitoxin into the body of his 
little son too late to save his life. When this man saw his 
boy suddenly dead after the injection, he assumed that the 
physician had killed him with his instrument, and he mur- 
dered him in revenge. Here is an instance where knowl- 
edge was destroyed by ignorance, for lack of popularization. 
Had the physician explained to the father, in simple lan- 
guage, what he was doing to his son—popularized, that is, 
the theory of anti-toxins—the father would have understood 
and the physician be still alive. 

What is the matter in Tennessee? Why are anti-evolu- 
tion campaigns flourishing in this and other States? Be- 
cause no Huxley has popularized evolution for this genera- 
tion as the great Huxley popularized it for the last genera- 
tion! We have reared up a nation which knows not Darwin, 
and the result is a threatened return of ignorance and 
superstition. Knowledge can survive in a democracy only 
by popularization. Make it a hidden, esoteric thing, and 
always there is the possibility of a sudden uprising or inva- 
sion of barbarians, to destroy they knew not what—of 
truth or beauty or wit—and thus to inaugurate once again 
a “dark ages.” 

The case for the popularization of knowledge is one 
with the case for democracy. Popularization is not always 
a lovely process, as democracy is seldom an ideal state of 
society. It involves the hazard of errors, perversions, dilu- 
tions, even degradations. But knowledge is made for man, 
not man for knowledge. Use must transcend beauty, and 
luxury give place to need. Popularization, if the scholars 
will, can be made itself an art. It can be done brilliantly, 
as Durant has done it in his “Story”; it can be done nobly, 
as Wells has done it in his “Outline”; it can be glorified, as 
Huxley glorified it in a literature that abides. Then will 





democracy be safe because it is enlightened, and knowledge 
safe because it is free; the two, like righteousness and 
peace, kiss each other in sign of unity. 
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II 


By MORTIMER J. ADLER 


HE question whether knowledge should be popularized 
tends to provoke rhetoric expressive of noble humani. 

tarian sentiments on the one hand and of aristocratic dis. 
temper on the other. It may be that the question is itsel! 
rhetorical, and essentially evasive of any analytic solvent 
But at least the attempt can be made. Reason may not have 
a silver tongue, but its labored accent should find an audi- 
ence in those who prefer even silence to unclarity. 

There is first a matter of definition, and second a mat- 
ter of evaluation. What are the traits of the class of books 
to be designated as “popularizations”? And what value is 
to be placed upon them? 


A popularization is here defined as a book whose sub. 
ject-matter is other books, the latter being either primary 
or secondary sources of scholarship or theory, whether sci- 
entific, historical, or philosophic. It is not the subject-mat- 
ter, however, but the method which is distinctive. A popu- 
larization of any subject-matter is (1) a simplified report 
of (2) the important facts in a given field, and its aim is 
(3) to educate a group of people with regard to whom it is 
assumed that (4) their training or intelligence is insuff- 
cient to a degree which renders the original sources inac- 
cessible or at least so difficult as to be unattractive. 

Inevitably correlated with the four characteristics men- 
tioned are two further traits, to be stressed not only in 
themselves but because they are significant in differentiating 
the popularizations from two other kinds of books with 
which they are frequently confused. (5) A popularization 
is always a selection of the important facts in a given field, 
their importance being determined by some moral, politica), 
or philosophic theory in the author’s mind. This theory 
determines not only the selection but the organization of the 
material, and is, furthermore, insinuated as authoritative 
commentary into what pretends to be merely an expository 
text. It is here asserted that a popularization is distin- 
guished by the fact that the theory of the work is never 
frankly stated and defended by its author; but rather is 
throughout implicitly assumed as justifying the eccentrici- 
ties of the popularizer’s scholarship, the partiality of his 
formulations, and as grounding the authority of his im- 
posed and intruded comments. In other words, a populariza- 
tion is always authoritarian and dogmatic in that it fails 
to exhibit, examine, or defend its necessarily assumed theses. 
(6) A popularization, finally, employs certain devices, 
stories, pictures, analogies, charts, jokes, and literary vul- 
garisms which are irrelevant to the subject-matter being 
treated. They are irrelevant in that they are adventitious 
to the direct understanding of the subject-matter, their 
function being an appeal to “human interest” and to man- 
kind’s inveterate interest in itself. These devices may in 
part be efforts at simplification, but they are always more 
than that. They are of the same order as the literary or 
pictorial expedients used by the tabloid newspapers, the 
Sunday supplements, and the journalistic magazines. That 
they are weapons of exploitation can be seen by a study of 
the content of the advertising copy which has made any 
given popularization popular in terms of sales statistics. 
Knowledge must not only be simplified in order to be sold: 
it must be exploited in the manner which the tabloids have 
discovered to be the way of increasing the number of people 

who read some printed page. The point here being made 
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is that these devices are intellectually irrelevant to the com- 
prehension of the knowledge which they are designed to 
make seductive and palliative. 

The class of books under consideration having been 
defined, some of the members of the class can be pointed 
out. Each of the following exemplifies to a greater or less 
degree the specified traits: H. G. Wells’s “The Outline of 
History,” Hendrik van Loon’s “The Story of Mankind,” 
Will Durant’s “The Story of Philosophy,’ George Dorsey’s 
“Why We Behave Like Human Beings,” and Lewis Browne’s 
“This Believing World.” 

As before said there are two other classes of books, 
often thought of as popularizations, which should be dis- 
tinguished therefrom. (1) Books which utilize simplified 
and selected knowledge to support or even to propagandize 
for a frankly polemical point of view. The distinction of 
these books is the explicitness of their theses and the 
frankness of their purpose. In this class belong Huxley’s 
popular writings on evolution, J. B. S. Haldane’s “Daeda- 
lus,’ and a book like C. E. Ayres’s “Science the False 
Messiah.” (2) Books whose effort is to present the general 
ideas of a given field of research or reflection, for which 
purpose evidence is selected to embody and illustrate the 
chosen themes. In this class belong Whitehead’s “Intro- 
duction to Mathematics” and similar books in the Home 
University Library, Hart’s “Psychology of Insanity,” Shap- 
ley’s “Starlight,” Eddington’s writings on relativity, T. H. 
Morgan’s “Critique of the Theory of Evolution,” Galileo’s 
“Two New Sciences,” and Boyle’s “Skeptical Chemist.” The 
distinction of these books is that they are critica] sim- 
plifications of subject-matter governed entirely by a con- 
sideration of leading ideas. They are not summaries; they 
are generalizations of knowledge, often original contribu- 
tions. Their authors are eminent scientists and scholars 
writing directly to a relatively small public, not journalists 
or publicists seeking to hold the market-place. 

This is not a matter of arbitrarily calling names; it 
is a process of invoking distinctions that will define and 
differentiate. The term “popularization” certainly is de- 
served by books of the Wells-Durant-Dorsey class, for they 
alone are really popular in terms of circulation. The pres- 
ent argument is concerned with this class alone, for it is 
this class and not the others which have created the prob- 
lem. No evaluation positive or negative is implied by the 
exclusion of the others from consideration. 


It is now necessary to evaluate the books of the class 
defined. They are good either (1) in themselves or (2) as 
means to some end which is judged good. 

(1) In terms of any standard of excellence, whether 
it be the criterion of scholarship, of intellectual form, or 
of literary merit, it is unlikely that any group of tech- 
nically competent judges would commend these works. Pru- 
dence requires that this be asserted merely as a statement 
of probability and statistics. It is memorable, however, 
that at time of publication each of the recognized popu- 
larizations was charged by one or more competent special- 
ists with gross inaccuracy, unrelieved dogmatism, and vul- 
garity of presentation. 

(2) But the popularizations are seldom praised or 
defended in terms of their intrinsic virtues. Rather the 
defense is made by reference to the service they render 
in the realization of a democratic ideal of society. Popular 
education seems to be the unfortunate burden of democ- 


Democracy, it is claimed, depends upon the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, and scholarship and science can sur- 


racy. 


vive in a democracy only in so far as the people are edu- 
cated. This is not 
claims. It can only be suggested that they derive their 
force from a political theory, and not from an empirical! 
survey of the situation. 
to a question that can be more readily answered. 
that the popularization of knowledge is 
democracy as an instrument of public education, can it 
be maintained that the defined class of books performs that 
function effectively? 


the appropriate place to argue such 


Our present discussion must turn 
Granted 


important in a 


I assert the negative, not as a fact but as a suspicion, 
the grounds for which may be stated as follows: (1) It is 
assumed not only that all individuals have equa! right t 
education, but that they are equally susceptible to its per 
suasion. Whether or not there are profound native dif 


ferences in intelligence, the fact of a wide range of inte 
lectual ability in the population cannot be disputed. De 
mocracy may insist that all should be free to read, and 


that every effort should be made to render knowledge avail 
able; but it would be absurd to insist that al] men be given 
equal opportunity to understand what they read. Either 
a drastic program of eugenics, or a fundamental! economic 


revolution, might make this possible, but not populariza 
tion. (2) These books inform rather than educate, if edu 
cation be conceived as the alteration of the intellect 
process and not merely as the inculcation of factual! n 
tent. (3) These books indoctrinate. They not only fa 
in the most crucial aim of education, the liberation of the 
individual mind to become autonomous and critical; but 
worse, they achieve the very opposite. The dogmatic and 
simplified presentation of the data of knowledge, unaccom 
panied by insight into the methods and qualifications of the 
actual research, develops the stereotypes of a new myth 
ology of science as a substitute for the myths of the older 
tradition. Myths in themselves are not to be deplored 
when they are taken as poetry, but the popularizations 
spread their mythology as a gospel. It is the Truth which 
is being disseminated, and it is to be believed with the 
genuflections of unquestioning faith. On these yrounds, 
too briefly stated perhaps, I offer that popularizations not 
only do not satisfy the ends of education but are instead 
instruments of a new bias and bigotry, and are clouds that 
obscure the dawning of “creative intelligence” over the land 
—the central hope of the democratic philosophy 

But the democratic philosophy itself, so insidious! 
prevalent in current American thought, is far from being 
above question. If, instead of assuming that social de- 
mocracy is the most desirable state of affairs, one made the 
equally possible postulate of an aristocratic 
there would be no ground whatsoever upon which popu- 
larizations could be praised. Even if they served in some 
slight manner to improve the great masses of the popu- 
lation, that would be a totally irrelevant and insignificant 
item. For the great masses would not matter; the intel- 
lectual tradition would be properly the possession and the 
care of the few who, by economic or eugenic good fortune, 
were capable of the task imposed upon them. Populariza- 
tions would be denounced not as socially evil, but merely 
on aesthetic grounds as ugly, crude, vulgar objects. The 
aristocrat would not attack them with Comstockian zeal: 
he would merely consider them with contempt, along with 
the tabloids and the public prints in general, as the shadows 
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which those who are chained within the cave perforce 
must view. With platonic detachment he might spend an 
idle moment dreaming of that city in the skies from which 
the poets and the popularizers would be banished; but he 
certainly would not seriously pursue that project on earth. 

Summarily let it be said that the value placed on pop- 
ularizations depends first upon whether one or another 
social philosophy is arbitrarily assumed, and secondly upon 
the analysis of the precise educational service which they 
are capable of rendering. It has been here suggested, not 
asserted, that in none of these relations has the populariza- 
tion any great positive value. 

It must be admitted, according to the law of proba- 
bility, that a popularization may be good in one way or 
another—as a stimulant to research, as the germ of a de- 
sire for more and better knowledge, as provocative of 
reflection, and, even though it be the humble hedonic good, 
as a source of recreation and amusement. But it must be 
remembered at the same time that popularizations may do 
evil as well as good, if there be any who agree that dog- 
matic indoctrination, the conversion of the masses to a 
new mythology, and the cultivation of an obstinate re- 
ligiosity toward science are evil, or at least no less evil 
than the state of affairs which already obtains. Finally, 
it is submitted that apart from their questionable educa- 
tional value these books are worthless, having no intrinsic 
excellence, no scholarly or literary justification. 

Were it not for the fact that the issue has been raised 
in social terms, the attitude of ignoring these books en- 
tirely would recommend itself. It is, moreover, very doubt- 
ful whether the issue as stated is genuine. It may be 
largely the indirect result of phenomenal advertising suc- 
cesses. The pedants having protested, the populace defended 
its idols of the moment, and the regnant democratic phil- 
osophy transformed an easily explicable disagreement in 
taste into a social question—“Should not, must not, knowl- 
edge be popularized?”—the answer, as far as the facts go, 
may be Yes or No. But those whose secret faith it is that 
knowledge cannot be popularized without a degradation of 
its value will conclude that it is after all merely a rhetorical 
question. 


Books 


First Glance 


HREE volumes have recently appeared by poetesses 

each of whom in her time has been considered radical, 
or in some other manner perplexing, and each of whom 
has gradually come to be accepted for better or for worse. 
It should be interesting to compare not only their work 
as now represented, but also their careers, in so far at 
least as these throw light upon the question what it means 
to be radical in poetry, and what it comes to in the end. 

In the case of Amy Lowell, whose third posthumous 
collection, “Ballads for Sale’ (Houghton Mifflin: $2.25), 
makes still longer the row of short, stout, clearly printed 
volumes which she must have wished to be her monument, 
I am afraid the question has little positive significance. 
Miss Lowell did little more—at any rate she does little 
more in “Ballads for Sale’—than display her energetic 
personality. It was refreshing to have this personality 


come once upon the scene, but there is not much to say 
about it any more. Here again she names over the flowers, 
the poets, and the objects she loves, and crackles in wrath 
against the things she hates. The tale, however, has been 
told—and we are forced to wonder whether, if it seems in- 
consequential in this retelling, it ever was of the first con. 
sequence. Whether, that is to say, a poet has not some. 
thing better to do than talk ever on and on about himself. 
identifying the whims of his vision with the rules of art. 

Miss Edith Sitwell, whose “Rustic Elegies” (Knopf 
$2.50) is, I believe, the third of her eight volumes to ap- 
pear in the United States, has been damned in England 
for her difficulty, though latterly, it would seem, the cry 
against her has either died down or been put down. It 
ought still to be permissible to say that she makes hard 
reading. With all her sophistication and sensitiveness, 
with all her attention to details of imagery and rhythm, 
with all her finely, thinly perfected art, Miss Sitwell dares 
you to understand her—and you do not. You perceive, per- 
haps, that she is engaged through most of her volumes 
in constructing, shell by shell, a delicate remote world 
where her fancy can be at peace, and you may have heard 
how certain aspects of this world are to be comprehended 
only when it is comprehended that she writes without foot- 
notes of the Sitwell family’s very old and interesting past. 
But so much will not make you at home among her bizarre 
images or explain who her curious persons are. Now Miss 
Sitwell is barely in her prime, and time may render clear 
what she has not. I suspect, however, that her case wil! 
seem to be something like Amy Lowell’s. Miss Sitwell too 
is capitalizing a personality—not an energetic one at all, 
and one enormously more subtle than Miss Lowell’s, yet 
still a thing unique in its essence. She is hard to get at. 
When we do get at her we shall, I fear, merely be getting 
at her limitations. 

“H.D” grew up, poetically speaking, with Amy Lowell, 
and came to fame as soon. She too, I do not doubt 
for an instant, has been all the while making poetry out 
of her character—indeed, a remarkable work in prose fic- 
tion which she published last year is proof of this. But it 
is poetry with a difference, since it ends not in character, 
where all good poetry begins, but in communication. And 
the result can plainly be seen in “Hippolytus Temporizes” 
(Houghton Mifflin: $5), her major effort to date. It is a 
lyrical tragedy dealing with that youth passionate after 
purity whom Euripides wrote his best play about. The 
story has been much altered to suit the author’s lyric pur- 
pose, and the whole emphasis has been shifted from Hippo- 
lytus himself to Artemis, whose words begin and end the 
poem. Hippolytus, far from escaping Phaedra’s love, is 
tricked into enjoyment of it—thinking that he embraces 
Artemis. The tragedy is in the mind of Artemis, thus 
violated, and even more in her mind when Hippolytus, 
restored to life for a moment by Helios, says in delirium 
that it was the Cyprian he had embraced. Of the whole 
conduct of the drama, or of the many passages wherein 
gods and mortals break their brains with song, it would be 
futile to speak in this space. My point simply is that 
“H. D.,” while writing still for a small audience, writes in 
truth for that audience and not for herself. That is at 
least one reason why she has achieved passion in her poetry 
rather than sentiment, and why it is better to ask not why 
a poet is radical but whether he is good. 

MARK VAN DOREN 
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Alfred E. Smith. A Critical Study. 

Macy-Masius. $3. 

HIS book is what it purports to be—a critical study. It 

is as free from “bunk” as Governor Smith usually is free 
from that stock-in-trade of politicians and of our latter-day 
journalists. Mr. Pringle has really tried to give a correct 
portrait of the most interesting political figure of the day, 
and the one that he has drawn ought to be the official cam- 
paign biography, if there is to be one. He could have drama- 
tized “Al,” but he did not; neither does he, thank fortune, stress 
the worn-out story of the poor little fish-market boy who 
worked up from the sidewalks of New York. Probably his 
frank discussion of the Governor’s shortcomings will make his 
text unavailable as a campaign document, so stupid are the 
usual campaign managers. To people of discernment this dis- 
criminating picture will be far more moving and convincing 
than any mere glorification. 

Today, Mr. Pringle thinks, Governor Smith is unquestion- 
ably of Presidential timber. He does not believe that he was 
at the time of the Madison Square Garden convention in 1924, 
and as proof he quotes the Governor’s dreadful speech at the 
close of that hapless gathering. He minces no words about 
that disastrous utterance, and throughout he does not suppress 
the fact that “Al” neither reads nor in any way cares for 
books—it is understood that nothing resembling a book is to 
be found in the Executive Mansion. In all frankness Mr. 
Pringle sets forth that “Al” has outgrown Oliver Street, and 
now prefers the Biltmore Hotel and the luxuries which he can 
now afford to buy. He also dwells on the Governor’s ability 
to keep his mouth shut and lie very low—as he has been doing 
this past summer on all important issues which extend beyond 
the boundaries of his State. This biographer admits that 
there is a growing irritability in the once ever-genial sub- 
ject of his book, and he is frank enough to admit that he is 
thoroughly scared lest the Governor allow himself to be talked 
into a pro-Volstead utterance. His tortuous prohibition record 
is here set forth in full. 

Mr. Pringle admits that other people have written many 
of the Governor’s public utterances for him and he has done 
a specially useful service in devoting a chapter to Mrs. Henry 
Moskowitz, “Al” Smith’s guide, philosopher, and friend, who 
has done so much to educate him along the lines of social re- 
form, has penned or edited many of his speeches, and, with 
her husband, has managed his later campaigns and generally 
sought to steer him in, however, the most unselfish and help- 
ful spirit. The ordinary biographer would sedulously try to 
conceal these facts. Mr. Pringle has done well to bring them 
out, for if Mr. Smith should go to Washington it is most reas- 
suring to know that he has such excellent taste in advisors 
and that his most confidential one is a Jewess known for her 
extraordinary ability, her social progressiveness, and her wise 
judgments. Mr. Pringle rightly praises Governor Smith to 
the skies for his admirable attitude in the days of post-bellum 
hysteria when he refused to be stampeded into thinking that 
Socialists have horns and that they should be denied Constitu- 
tional rights, and when he was brave enough to pardon Gitlow 
in the face of the whole 100 per cent American pack of baying 
hounds. 

Altogether Mr. Pringle has done his job so well as to have 
made the case-hardened journalist who writes these lines think 
better of the Governor than heretofore. The only things he 
does not throw light on are just how many cocktails the Gov- 
ernor takes a day and whether or not it is true that his 
father’s name was originally Schmidt and that he is, there 
fore, half Irish and half German. Mr. Pringle answers directly 
the doubts of those who think that this tobacco-spitting rough- 
neck would be out of place in the White House by affirming 


By Henry F. Pringle. 


a number of times that “Al” wears nice clothes, and the proper 
ones, and has learned how to conduct himself in the best so- 
ciety as well as on Oliver Street. He seems also to believe that 
“Al” has the equipment to deal with foreign problems. He 
traces religiously the man’s evolution from a conventional too] 
of Tammany Hall to the four-term Governor who, many be- 
sides Norman Hapgood assert, is sure to win the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. :He rightly stresses the superb 
fight made by Smith against William R. Hearst in the Syracuse 
Convention of 1922, which he thinks the high-water mark of 
the Governor’s achievements, and as marking the man’s final 
rising above Tammany Hall—incidentally it was the final coup- 
de-grace to Hearst’s political ambitions. 

It is refreshing to get hold of a political book by a realist 
and truth-teller. Mr. Pringle looks behind the scenes and does 
not care who knows that he is quite aware that the Republican 
Party in New York State is just as crooked as the Democratic 
Party, only vastly more sanctimonious and hypocritical—and 
infinitely stupider. He is correct in believing that the Governor 
owes a tremendous debt to the shallow pates of Republican 
leaders who, like Messrs. Miller, Mills, and Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr., have done their best to improve “Al’s” standing with the 
people by their extraordinary ineptitude and by the quality, 
or lack of any sound quality, of their opposition. Really Mr. 
Pringle’s book is a picture of government in our Empire State 
as well as a biography, illumined by his own honest and caustic 
criticisms and comments. OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


The Life of Joseph Conrad 


Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters. By G. Jean-Aubry. Double- 
day, Page and Company. Two volumes. $10. 


” these stately volumes M. Jean-Aubry assembles materials 

that the future biographer of Conrad will find indispensable, 
but he has scarcely done a biography himself. His work is too 
chaotic to be called that, and there are too many gaps in it. 
He is meticulous about names and dates, but often quite ob- 
livious to the facts behind them. When and under what cir- 
cumstances did Conrad study navigation—a study plainly pre- 
senting bristling difficulties to a young man of his meager edu- 
cation? Who were his teachers, if he had any? And when 
he came up for examination for his mate’s certificate, how did 
he surmount the difficulty of his Russian citizenship? These 
may seem to be trivial things, but they were surely not trivial 
to Conrad, and the reader made privy to his life is apt to have 
a natural curiosity about them. But M. Jean-Aubry has noth- 
ing to offer, nor has he anything properly describable as light 
to offer upon many other important episodes of Conrad’s life, 
including his marriage. About all we learn about Mrs. Conrad 
is that Conrad met her “at his friends ‘the Hopes’ ”—but even 
the Hopes remain very shadowy, though it must have been 
G. F. W. Hope who first heard those marvellous tales that 
were later to become “Youth,” “Heart of Darkness,” and 
“Typhoon.” 

The letters are far more satisfying. There are gaps in 
them too, and important ones, but even as they stand they pre- 
sent a dramatic and often somewhat painful picture of Con- 
rad’s slow and laborious struggles as a writer. More than 
once he was so discouraged that he thought of abandoning the 
pen and going back to the bridge. Even so late as 1905, with 
half a dozen masterpieces behind him, he journeyed to Glasgow 
in the vain hope of getting a ship: it was in that year that Sir 
Edmund Gosse and William Rothenstein began their heroic 
efforts to get him a pension from the Civil List. M. Jean- 
Aubry is not clear as to when that pension was actually granted. 
In 1909, judging by a letter of Conrad to his agent, the late 
J. B. Pinker, it seems to have been withdrawn. In that year, 
confronted by a bill from his eldest son’s schoolmaster, he 
stopped work on “Under Western Eyes” long enough to write 
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ALFRED E. SMITH: 


A CRITICAL STUDY 
by Henry F. Pringle 


No intelligent citizen should fail to read this enormously 
entertaining book. For this brilliant young writer has 
written a keen and penetrating study of the most talked 
about American of the day. It is an important political 
biography and an interesting insight into contemporary 
politics, with an exhaustive index. 404 pages, $3 
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THE DEVIL 


OF PEI-LING 


by Herbert Asbury 


The author of ‘‘Hatrack’”’ has 
here written a thrilling mystery 
story upon a fascinating back- 
ground of demonology. $2 


COASTER 
CAPTAIN 


by James B. Connolly 
The first fullflength novel in 
many years from the pen of 
America’s premier teller of 
sea tales, a fine story. $2 


AN AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
edited by Mark Van Doren 


An interesting new series, bringing to the modern 
reader a series of racy and exciting, but little known, 
American books. The first two of these volumes are: 
1. Samuel Sewall’s Diary, the delightful intimate 
revelations of an early New England Judge, often 
referred to by the critics as “the American Pepys’. 
2. The Life of General George Washington, by 
Parson Weems, the first and least critical biography 
of Washington; a droll book which will amuse all 


intelligent people. 


THE DRUMS 
OF PANIC 


by Martin Feinstein 
A fine war novel which tells the 
tale of the effect upon an Amer- 
ican family of the return of an 
American soldier. $2 


Each volume, $2.50 


THE RITZ 


CARLTONS 
by Fillmore Hyde 


A simply swell book about one 
of America’s simply swell fam- 
ilies, with simply swell illus- 
trations by Rea Irvin. $2 
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TURES OF AN OAF 
by Herb Roth and 
Frank Sullivan. An hi- 


larious volume for people 
who are old at six, and 
people who are young at 
sixty, which William 
Allen White calls “‘a mod- 
ern ‘Alice in Wonder- 


land’”’. $2 


ES THAT'S NEW 
YORK! by Morris 
Markey and Johan 


Bull. Mrs. May Lamber- 
ton Becker C' The Reader’ s 
Guide’) says that thes 
ts the best book about New 
York ever written. A good 
book ut ts, full of brilliant 
writings. $2 


22 LITTLE BEN- 
NYy’S BOOK by Lee 
Pape. If you can appre- 
ciale fine and wistful 
American humor, you 
should get this book im- 
mediately, for Don Herold, 
Baird Leonard and many 
others unite in imploring 
you to come upon it. $2 
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an article for the London Daily Mail. He was paid twelve 
guineas for it, but found that he needed $25 more, and had 
to ask Pinker to advance it. Down to his last half dozen years 
he seems to have been chronically short of funds. “Typhoon” 
went begging, and the American and British serial rights to 
“Under Western Eyes” appear to have been sold for $1,200. 
When success was upon him at last, he reflected sardonically 
upon the fact that “The Planter of Malata,” an unimportant 
short story, written to boil the pot, brought him in “eight times 
as much as ‘Youth,’ and six times as much as ‘Heart of Dark- 
ness.’ ”’ 

Conrad’s domestic life was apparently very happy, but it 
would be greatly stretching the facts to call it placid. There 
was illness in the house almost continually, and the servant 
problem more than once interfered with the composition of 
masterpieces. Once the maid-of-all-work became so engrossed 
in twilight amours that she had to be discharged; this left 
Mrs. Conrad, who was ill, to cook and sweep, and Conrad, who 
was busy, to care for a sick child. That child remained ill for 
years. There was an endless succession of alarms and quaran- 
tines. Finally the French faculty at Montpellier advised 
mountain air, and the whole family moved to Geneva. But 
when whooping cough developed on the way, the Hotel de la 
Roseraie refused to take the pilgrims in, and for a couple of 
weeks they were imprisoned in some lesser hotel, “at the end 
of a corridor.” It was all a great deal worse than the ty- 
phoons of the China Sea—nay, than the agues and poisoned 
arrows of the Haut-Congo. And in later years there were other 
and perhaps even more bitter afflictions, not mentioned by M. 
Jean-Aubry. 

It would be silly, in a review of so homely a book about 
him, to offer any estimate of Conrad as an artist. The time, 
indeed, for such estimates is past. If he was not completely of 
the first rank, then all the literary standards that now prevail 
in the world are worthless. He will long outlast, I believe, his 
chief contemporaries. In his letters one encounters his gener- 
ous and often lavish praise of Henry James, Stephen Crane, 
H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, and others. He was immensely 
greater than any of them. There was in him a surge and 
thunder that they could not hope to match. His strength was 
that of the old bards, but he remained preeminently a modern 
man—aloof, subtle, highly sophisticated, and wary of the very 
emotions that he evoked with such superb skill. Few greater 
story-tellers have ever been seen in the world. Consider 
“Youth,” or “Heart of Darkness,” or “Lord Jim,” or “Victory.” 
But it is too late to be considering them. They are massive 
and overwhelming facts. They belong among the permanent 
glories of the human species. H. L. MENCKEN 


A Call for A Commentator 


Something About Eve: A Comedy of Fig-Leaves. By James 

Branch Cabell. Robert M. McBride and Company. $2.50. 

XOONER or later there will have to be a Commentary on 
\7 Cabell. The various introductions to his separate works are 
not enough. Even his own Scholia merely tantalize, with their 
lineages and ground-plans and, when it comes to details, their 
dexterous evasions. Moreover, every treatise that has so far 
tried the theme is too slight for its purposes. The Commentary 
on Cabell, when it comes, must be a packed, extensive work, an 
insolent dictionary, a delicate encyclopedia. It must contain 
dissertations on the Cabellian geography, chronology, mythology, 
metaphysic, and critical doctrine. It must abstract the plots, 
analyze the characters and trace them from book to book, and 
subtly, stubbornly interpret the symbolism. What other coun- 
try as visitable as Poictesme is without its Baedeker? 

Yet the thought of Baedeker troubles the prophet who con- 
cerns himself with Cabell. Any commentator stubborn enough 
to do the work demanded is almost certain not to be subtle 
enough. And any commentator subtle enough will have creative 


——— 


plans sufficient to keep his hands busy. The best that can pr 
sumably be hoped for is that somewhere there will occur ,; 
writer with all the insight and none of the personal ambitio; 
possible to his tribe, and that he will take up what his reviey. 
ers will be sure to call, though he must of course blush at th¢ 
term, a labor of love. Unless, indeed, Cabell himself, during 
some seventh day when he is resting from his labors, may hay: 
the helpful impulse to call in a Poictesme Moses and dictate 2 
Dizain des Pentateuques. 

“Something About Eve,” which has suggested this need of a 
general Commentary on Cabell, embarrasses the hand which 
finds itself obliged to deal with the new comedy in a page or 
less. Like each of Cabell’s recent additions to the series, the 
part is deeply complicated with the whole. Gerald Musgrave. 
leaving Lichfield in the year 1805, sets out on a quest which 
more or less resembles the quests of Manuel and Jurgen. He 
has grown tired of his natural body, which is bored with the 
love of a good woman, and he wants to visit Antan (Mais 0; 
sont les neiges d’antan?), where, his illusions tell him, he is t 
be Redeemer and Emperor. He is, however, waylaid by several 
women, some in the costume and all in the image of Eve, and 
eventually he collapses into a respectable career. This is the 
true Cabell cycle for a hero to go through, and Gerald goes 
through it with familiar paces. The novelties lie in the details, 
which are diverse and bold, but also occasionally mystifying. 
Honest plain men will blunt their teeth on some of the details 
Cabell experts will wriggle with satisfaction. They may as 
well admit, at the outset, that “Something About Eve” is a 
learned book. The unlearned reader will ordinarily have t 
learn something about Cabell before he can learn much about 
Eve. And by that time he will no longer be quite so unlearned 
as he was. 

It is a pleasure to point out, for the benefit of the un- 
learned, that the moral of the romance is edifying. Gerald is, 
in his fashion, of the species of Galahad. He wants to be Lord 
of the Third Truth, which will take him beyond the Two Truths 
of which the burden is that men copulate and die and have no 
other careers. True, Gerald does not quite tell what he knows 
when he has got at the Third Truth, but he is relatively faith- 
ful to it. He aspires, and aspiration is edifying. He in the end 
becomes content, and contentment is edifying. “Something 
About Eve” is sound at the core. If now and then it stirs thé 





senses, that is only its high spirits. 
CARL VAN DorEN_ | 


Young America 


The American Caravan: A Yearbook of American Literature. 
Edited by Van Wyck Brooks, Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis 
Mumford, and Paul Rosenfeld. The Macaulay Company. $5. 

F “The American Caravan” winds its way through the rep- 

resentative yeasty section of “fresh racy attacks” and an 

adumbrated “progressively broader expression of American 
life” in our contemporary letters, then it offers food for strange 
and conflicting conjecture. For instance, we are supposed 
to be in a poetic decline; yet half the 73 titles in this Leviathan 
of anthologies are poems (no less than 123 of them). We are 
supposed to have become critically self-conscious of our literary 
output; yet there is but one purely literary essay (and that 
a short one on Mr. T. S. Eliot) imbedded in the 843 pages of 
assembled material. The voices of women are supposed to 
be loud in our creative endeavors; yet there are but fifteen 
women represented to fifty-seven men. Of course, these hasty 
statistics mean nothing, for the only things that statistics prove 
are the birth and death rates and that statisticians are du!! 
fellows. 

Then, again, a number of causes limited “The American 
Caravan.” There were the personal idiosyncrasies of the four 
editors, the scope of the material submitted to them, their evi- 
dent determination, presumably, to keep out “established” fig- 
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ures (Robinson, Frost, Lindsay, Masters, Sandburg, Millay, 
Wylie, Eliot, Anderson, Dreiser, Cabell), their announced ob- 
jective of making up for “the passive and recessive attitudes 
of the leading magazines toward new fields of reality and fresh 
racy attacks” and “taboos ..on the character of literary 
work.” Accepting these limitations one may turn to the tome 
with some degree of expectation. 

That there is much here that will arouse the interest and 
stir the faculties goes without saying, for it would be impos- 
sible to bring together seventy-two young writers without a few 
sparks flying. There is life in “‘The American Caravan,” a 
pulsing undercurrent of freshness, and if more often than not 
it fails to achieve itself we may, perhaps, lay it to a condition 
in the American scene that the editors might indignantly deny. 
They, at least, reveal a valiant front through the purpose of 
their endeavor. Their faith is undiminished in the liberality 
of the American literary scene, for they apparently see it 
as but stemmed by the choking influence of the typical maga- 
zine. It would be purposeless to inquire as to whether the 
“passive and recessive attitudes of the leading magazines” are 
volitional on the parts of fearful editors or the reflection of 
the American cultural scene itself. At the same time one 
may ask: since when did a group of magazines retard “a pro- 
gressively broader expression of ... life’ when the reading 
public demanded that very thing? 

It is my earnest belief (and an extraordinarily obvious one, 
it seems to me) that a national spirit in letters evolves from 
a majority demand, and by that majority I mean readers of 
literature and not the devourers of lollipops provided by pop- 
ular purveyors of pseudo-literature. That easily-satisfied class 
will always be in a physical majority. Several steps above them 
in the scale of intelligence is the audience that evolves from 
its more or less unified demand a national letters. It is this 
audience that will accept or reject “The American Caravan.” 
The greater part of Messrs. Brooks’s, Kreymborg’s, Mumford’s, 
and Rosenfeld’s compilation will be accepted, for there is noth- 
ing iconoclastic or unusual to bewilder that audience in it. A 
small proportion of the material will aggravate it because of 
the rebellious spirit more suggested than posited. 

Now why is this rebellious spirit more suggested than 
posited? It is here that the editors will disagree with me. I 
do not believe that the American scene tends toward rebellious- 
ness; it is satisfied with a slower evolution; it is marked by 
a restraint. Its representative poets, for instance, are Robin- 
son and Frost and Millay; not Pound and Cummings and 
Marianne Moore. When a young man grows rebellious in 
this country he gets rather shrill about it. He is like the 
frightened boy going through the forest at night; he whistles 
too loudly. And he doesn’t quite comprehend the tune because 
his impetus is an urge and not a purpose. It is so that I find 
the few determined young writers in “The American Caravan.” 
The undercurrent pulses there, the urge is manifest, but they 
are encircled by a scene that is evolutionary and not rebellious. 
Their bravery becomes bravado, then, and they smash a few 
surfaces, break up a few verse-forms, intoxicate themselves 
with the jazz-spirit, raise their whistle to a loud shrill where 
sex is concerned, and thumb their noses a few times at the 
bland scene that, for the most part, ignores them. 

It is not the “fresh racy attacks” that are most success- 
fully consummated in “The American Caravan.” It is rather 
the evolutionary matter, if such a description may be used. 
It is Paul Green’s Supper for the Dead and Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts’s Death at Bearwallow and Phelps Putnam’s Ballad 
of a Strange Thing and Lyle Saxon’s The Centaur Plays 
Croquet, to select, almost at random from this matter, a play, 
a short story of tragic implications, a poem, and a fantastic 
bit of fiction. Here, it seems to me, is the natural evolution 
of the American spirit in letters, a growing integrity, a coura- 
geous abandonment of sentimentality and subterfuge and 
“nicety” of thought and the swaddling bands of the Women’s 
Guild tradition. Perhaps, on second thought, this type of 


work represents the “fresh racy attack” as it is applicable : 
the American scene. 

But what becomes of the more “rebellious young me: 
What are they to do if they are sincere and determined and 
willing to stake their careers upon an urge? There is only 
one thing they can do and that is to work from without 
to amalgamate themselves with the free European urges ani 
destroy in so far as they are able the evolutionary America; 
spirit. In the end they will cease to belong to a nationa| 
tradition (if, indeed, they belong to it now) and will form 
part of an international urge that overlays and partakes of 
all national urges. Meanwhile the American spirit will con- 
tinue to progress in an evolutionary manner while those freer 
spirits, finding themselves out of the woods, will not have : 
whistle so loudly to keep up their courage. “The Americar 
Caravan,” then, may be offered as a fair example of 
younger American surge forward with all its flaws and most 
of its virtues, and in being offered as such it may be offered a: 
an implied limitation to pure art. HERBERT GORMAN 
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‘America’ 
America. By Hendrik Van Loon. Boni and Liveright. $5. 


T would be futile to think of applying to Mr. Van Loon’s 

book any of the tests that are commonly used to evaluat 
historical writing. In the proper sense of the term he is not, it 
must be admitted, an historian at all. He has certainly studied 
history a great deal, and as certainly knows a great deal ab: 
it; but one of the last distinctions that he probably would clai: 
is that of having added anything of importance to the kind 
knowledge of the past which it is the particular business 
the historian to accumulate and arrange. His place, if he is 
really to be classed with anybody except himself, is with th 
parti-colored aggregation of social philosophers and moralists 
whose function it is to explain what the human adventure, or 
this or that phase of it, is all about, and how mankind may 
possibly hope to escape making as great a fool of itself in th: 
future as it has often done heretofore. Such philosophies ani 
moralizings, of course, are always personal, whether thei: 
subject be the freedom of the will, the relation of alcohol t 
literature or art, or the ultimate fate of a people under thx 
combined influences of capitalism and birth control, and Mr 
Van Loon’s observations about history are at least as persona! 
as any, and immensely more entertaining than most. 

Not more than twenty pages of the book are likely to 
read by the type of person who can consume with relish th: 
nine volumes of McMaster or the seven or eight of Rhodes, 
who drinks in documents and calendars as the veritable win 
of the kingdom. To such Mr. Van Loon and all his works 
are an anathema, and an anathema they will probably remai: 
Fortunately, however, for Mr. Van Loon and his economic 
prospects, most readers of history in these days seem to pre- 
fer generalizations to data, pungent criticism to orderly nar- 
rative, and genial humor or irony to scientific appraisal, and 
for them this book offers a full money’s worth. There is n 
resisting its jolly flings at hoary traditions, or its sweeping 
judgments of motives and acts, or its dramatic word-paintings 
of men and their ways. As for keeping to the beaten track, 
that is one of the least of Mr. Van Loon’s worries, and thi 
slightest suggestion sends him off among the byways and 
hedges, over the prairies or across the sea, anywhere, in fact. 
that holds a dictum or a laugh. Then, when the breathless 
chase has ended, he usually comes back to something that re- 
sembles the starting-point, with a reminder that but for Allah 
the little journey might have turned out worse, and a kind; 
hint that some of the unsightly things that have been observe: 
may look better next time. 

The story begins somewhere this side of the age of the 
Pharaohs, comes down more or less consistently to the end of 
the Civil War, and closes with some observations and prophe- 
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‘Positively engrossing ...the book is doubly valuable; as a document, as evidence of the temper of 

the nation.’ ‘N.Y. He rald Tribune. 

i caso = PONIES record of the more advanced writers.’’— Herschel Brickell, N.Y. Evening Post. 
{ gorgeous cargo! Free of the reticences and whispered inhibitions.”’ Harry Hansen, N.Y. World. 
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Translated by Stark Young 


“TI too have seen Jesus,” says this brilliant writer. “He This famous play was first produced in the 
revealed Himself to me in the beauty of precision. I of the sixteenth century. It is the hil 
love Him: I hold Him to my heart: and I will which Voltaire wrote, “It is worth more 


champion Him against others if needs be.” This 
moving inte rpretation is an exquisite fulfillment of the 
author’s promise. $2.50 
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cies through which are woven a number of events of more re- 
cent date. Having already told the story of mankind, it is 
natural to find Mr. Van Loon dwelling at length upon what 
have been called the “European origins” of American history, 
and throughout his march he switches us rapidly from Amer- 
ica to Europe and from Europe to America as he explores the 
chasm from which these present times have emerged. It would 
be superfluous to point out, at this late day, that he has no 
illusions about the loftiness of human motives or the plain 
honesty of much humas conduct, but his spacious iconoclasm 
has mellowed since he first began striking out among the 
images and monuments, and if the priests and the Puritans 
still get their deserts, so also, but in fine and generous temper, 
do the Quakers and the Dutch, King George and “those 
Adamses,” Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. 

In short, “America,” for all its sprightly daring and its 
occasional intimations of swashbuckling, reveals Mr. Van Loon 
as an optimist. He confesses, in his final chapter, that he is 
not “an inordinate admirer of that state of mind,” and admits 
that “nature is not interested in happy endings,” yet it is with 
a happy ending that he takes his leave. America has floun- 
dered through materialism and found it wanting, just as 
Europe found it wanting in the World War, and for the mo- 
ment the outlook is chaos, but the future of civilization is 
nevertheless in America’s keeping, and the hope of America 
is its Younger Generation. To that Younger Generation, as 
to such of the elders as may be induced to join with youth in 
reading what Mr. Van Loon has written, these fifty-odd chap- 
ters and six score drawings (the latter a brilliant and often 
deeply moving commentary upon the text) may be commended 
as cheerfully and confidently as a rubric commended the once 
“No matter what’s the matter, one 

WILLIAM MACDONALD 


popular Ripans Tablets: 
will do you good.” 


The Pathos of Distance 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. By Willa Cather. Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 
- one of his literary essays Havelock Ellis drew a useful dis- 
tinction between what he called the Nordic and the Celtic 
treatments of the past. The uninstructed reader of Homer 
might, he pointed out, very reasonably suppose that the poet 
was contemporary with the events which he described, whereas 
in the case of any Celtic epic it is always perfectly evident that 
the author is dealing with things which, for him as well as for 
the reader, are remotely picturesque. The Greeks, in other 
words, preferred to treat the past as though it were present be- 
cause they were interested in a dramatic immediacy, but the 
Celts deliberately evoked the pathos of distance because that 
pathos was to them the essence of poetry. 

Now I am by no means certain that this distinction upon the 
basis of race is valid; perhaps it would be safer to speak merely 
of the heroic and the elegiac moods; but certainly the distinc- 
tion itself is of fundamental importance and it is, moreover, the 
one which serves better than any other to define the particular 
quality of Miss Cather’s work. Though she is absorbed in what 
would be to another the heroic past of our continent, her mood 
is that which Ellis would call the Celtic. She has upon occasion 
evoked her own memories, and one would expect to find in them 
the softness of remembered things, but even when her stories 
are rather documented than recalled she manages to invest docu- 
ments with the wistful remoteness of recollected experience and 
to make past things vivid, less because they are present in the 
heat and sweat of actuality than because some softened memory 
of them seems to be. Not Calliope nor Melpomene is her muse 
but rather she who was called the mother of them all, and she 
is always at her best when that fact is most clearly recognized. 

Certainly her newest story—concerned with the life of a 
missionary bishop to the newly annexed territory of New Mexico 
—would be in the hands of another something quite different 


— 


from that which she has made it. These were stirring, adven. 
turous times; many writers might feel that they could be recap. 
tured only in some exciting and dramatic narrative; but Mis; 
Cather softens the epic until it becomes an elegy. In recounting 
the lives of her characters she chooses by preference their mo 
ments of calm reflection; when she wishes to throw the long 
tradition of the priesthood into relief against the primitive back 
ground of the new land, she seizes upon some contrast that is 
deep without being violent; and she sees everything as one sees 
it when one broods or dreams over the past. The tumult and 





the fighting reach us but dimly. What we get is the sense of 
something far off and beautiful—the picturesqueness and the 
fragrance of the past more than the past itself, pictures soft. 
ened by time and appearing suddenly from nowhere. 

In a garden overlooking Rome, a cardinal drinks his win 
and discusses the appointment of a new bishop for a vague and 
distant see. That bishop, come all the way from the Great 
Lakes, struggles with the paganism of his priests, rides miles 
over the desert to perform a belated marriage ceremony over the 
Mexicans whose children he has baptized, or dreams of the 
cathedral which shall some day rise in the savage land; but 
at night he cooks himself a soup with “nearly a thousand years 
of history” in it and in the sense of these vanished contrasts 
lies the effect of the book. 

After supper was over and the toasts had been drunk, 
the boy Pablo was called in to play for the company while 

the gentlemen smoked. The banjo always remained a 

foreign instrument to Father Latour; he found it more 

than a little savage. When this strange yellow boy played 

it, there was softness and languor in the wire strings—but 

there was also a kind of madness; the recklessness, the 

call of wild countries which all these men had felt and 
followed in one way or another. Through clouds of cigar 
smoke, the scout and the soldiers, the Mexican rancheros, 
and the priests, sat silently watching the bent head and 
crouching shoulders of the banjo player, 
ing yellow hand, which sometimes lost all form and became 

a mere whirl of matter in motion, like a patch of sand- 

storm. 


and his see-saw- 


Even when Miss Cather strives most consciously to give 
to her books a narrative movement there is likely to be some- 
thing static or picture-like about her best effects, and when 
she falters it is usually in the effort to carry the reader from 
one to the other of the moments which rise like memories be- 
fore her. In the present instance she has nothing that could 
properly be called a plot, but she is wisely content to accept 
the fact and to depend upon the continuous presence of beauty 
rather than upon any movement to hold the interest of the 
reader. When things are recalled in the mood of elegy there 
is no suspense and they do not take place one after the other 
because, all things being merely past, there is no time but one. 
And so it is in the case of “Death Comes for the Archbishop.” 
It is a book to be read slowly, to be savored from paragraph 
to paragraph, and it is quite the most nearly perfeet thing 
which its author has done since “A Lost Lady.” 

JOSEPH Woop KRUTCH 


Three Thousand Years of Civilization 


History of the Ancient World. By Michael Rostovtzeff. Oxford 
University Press. Two volumes. $10. 
‘¢N close connection with other departments of human 
knowledge, history tends to become more and more a sci- 
ence whose end is to define the laws under which the life of 
man develops, and the regular process by which one type of 
communal life is displaced by another.” Professor Rostovtzeff 
in his preface has stated in simple and impressive words the 
difficulties and the problem connected with historical writing 
under the scientific requirements which, according to the state- 
ment above quoted, the historiography of today imposes upon 
its practitioners. The primary task is that of selecting out of 
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THE NEW REFORMATION: From Physical to Spiritual Realities By Michael Pupin 


The general purpose of this book is to show how completely science has changed our comprehension of the universe to the depree 





that the old religious formulas can no longer satisfy us. Professor Pupin shows the astounding range of the knowledge of the modern 
scientist, and yet he shows, in his most beautiful and eloquent chapters, that it always leads ~and apparently always w to soune 
thing which cannot be explained #2.50 


CLEARED FOR STRANGE PORTS 
By Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, Richard Derby, Kermit Roosevelt 


The title of this volume is the phrase used in old shipping reports and suggests a wide range of adventure and travel in many lands 


It is the product of a family group With uUlustrations from photographs $4 


CREATIVE EDUCATION 


In School, College, University, and Museum By Henry Fairfield Osborn 
A selection of from forty to fifty of Professor Osborn’s recent educational addresses, re-edited and, in part, rewritten with an « 
tirely new introduction and closing chapter. A clarifying and valuable compendium, of great general interest but pensable t 
all educators and workers in this field. @ 


Notable Mew Novel 


THE LLANFEAR PATTERN 
By Francis Biddle 


An impressive novel of a yreat Philadelphia 
family; a large conservative tribe of highly 
individualized characters $2 0) 
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BLUE VOYAGE 
By Conrad Aiken 


“One of the most interesting psycho- 
logical studies that has come from an 
American writer for a long time.” 
—Harry Hansen in the New York 
World. $2.50 


YOUNG ORLAND 
By the Hon. Herbert Asquith 
“A finely considered piece of work, full of 


sensitive Judgment, of quiet humor and 
pathos.”’— Liverpool Post #2 00 





Cover design from “* Blue Voyage” 


FIELD MARSHAL SIR HENRY WILSON, G.C.B., D.S.O. 
His Life and Diaries By Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, K.C.B. 


**The man with whom lay the chief credit for Britain's victorious emergence from the war was Sir Henry Wilson,’ says The London 
Times. Outspoken by nature, he held no shield before prominent officials, and the reader sees in these pages facts and situations 
as they actually existed, not smoothed over for public consumption. Among the masterpieces of war history 

With illustrations and a map. 2 vols., boxed. $10.00 


T TSN al a! “ T ry T al T ‘ , 4 ‘ | . ‘ 7 . 
REMINISCENCES OF ADVENTURE AND SERVICE By Maj.-Gen. A. W. Greely 
General Greely has been in the public service from that day at the opening of the Civil War when at the age of sixteen he chalked 
the figure eighteen on the soles of his shoes and stood up in a recruiting-office to declare that he was over eighteen. As an organiser 
of Signal Corps Service and as soldier and scientist and explorer, he was part of almost every great public event of recent times 
His record is that of a direct, outspoken man of action. IWustrated. %3.50 


JACQUES CCEUR: Merchant Prince of the Middle Ages By Albert Boardman Kerr 


The epic story of this remarkable Frenchman, contemporary of Joan of Arc and Chaucer, unfolds before the reader the whole 
pageant of a period vanished five hundred years ago. A thrilling narrative. Illustrated. $3.50 


Che I] loc ern i( orld (Solu 
EGYPT By George Young THE BRIGHT DOOM By John Hall Wheelock 


The new volume on Egypt in the distinguished “ Modern This is Mr. Wheelock’s first volume since 1922~— a period dur 
World”’ series is written by a man whose diplomatic experi- ing which he has been acclaimed by various authorities as one 
ence has given him a wide knowledge of the Mohammedan of the three or four leading contemporary American poeta 

countries. $5.00 #200 
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many thousands of statements those which may safely be re- 
garded as true and of eliminating those which are manifestly 
untrustworthy. This is difficult enough in itself because “the 
memory of man is short and his imagination fertile,” as Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff has put it. To this primary difficulty two 
exacting tasks must be added, that of arranging in a compre- 
hensible sequence the facts once established and selected for 
use; and that of expressing the delicate reactions and rela- 
tions of one fact with another or with a given group. Thus it 
will be evident to the reader of Professor Rostovtzeff’s intro- 
ductory chapters that historical writing is today a technician’s 
job. 

The task which Professor Rostovtzeff has set himself in these 
two volumes is that of making intelligible to the reading pub- 
lic the course followed by the vigorous, productive, and bril- 
liant civilization of antiquity from its Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian beginnings until a new type of civilization succeeded it. 
Obviously Professor Rostovtzeff regards the civilization of an- 
tiquity, when broadly conceived, as a unit, or at least as capa- 
ble of presentation, for historical purposes, as a unit. In this 
aspect as a whole ancient civilization would stand in contrast 
with the west and north European civilization which has been 
developing since antiquity. Under the religious banner of 
Christianity the later civilization has produced different modes 
of thought and different types of cultural expression from the 
ancient. One must agree with Professor Rostovtzeff that the 
new forms which appeared in the centuries immediately follow- 
ing the period from 200 to 350 A.D., as compared with the 
old, were decidedly primitive. But the reader who has im- 
mersed himself deeply in the history of the early Middle Ages 
may not be willing to follow him to the point of believing that 
there was a “steady reversion of civilized man to the primitive 
state of barbarism,” as the author has declared in the final 
chapter of his second volume. Probably we will move faster 
and further toward an understanding of the end of ancient 
civilization if we avoid all such terms as “decay,” “decline,” 
or “dissolution,” and deal with the shifting of the centers of 
economic and cultural gravity from the Mediterranean littoral 
to the new geographic areas of western and northern Europe. 
These new areas were inhabited by peoples of different physi- 
cal and mental stamp and of different traditions, which were 
of course primitive. This method of approach would approxi- 
mate that established by Frederick Jackson Turner for Amer- 
ican history—the movement of the frontiers of civilization and 
the results upon the new areas and the new peoples, and upon 
the old as well, of that movement. 

This admirable survey of the entire stretch of ancient his- 
tory was originally written in Russian. It has been translated 
in English by Mr. J. D. Duff—exceedingly well translated, as 
the directness and simplicity and clarity of the style indicate. 
It embodies the knowledge and the points of view gained 
through a lifetime of devotion to the problems of ancient his- 
tory by a vigorous and penetrating intelligence. There are 
perhaps a dozen or more living men who could write an his- 
torical summary of these three thousand years which would 
be satisfactory in the mastery and the arrangements of the 
facts. There are certainly not more than three men who could 
do it with so complete a control of all those many factors which 
go to make up civilizations, who could so well balance the po- 
litical, social, and economic factors involved, or carry the reader 
through the long vista of years and events with a vigor so 
constantly sustained. 

Two elements of Professor Rostovtzeff’s method of presen- 
tation are particularly striking. He is a believer in the use 
of handiwork of men in the arts and crafts, commonly called 
archaeological material, as a powerful aid to the understanding 
of the life of antiquity. His knowledge of the museum ma- 
terials in all parts of the world is vast. The publishers of these 
two volumes have been generous in their allotment of space 
to this end. The author is a past master in the art of applying 
and interpreting the many full-page illustrations which ap- 
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pear. Each of these has, facing it, a clear explanation of t}; 
subject presented. None of these plates contains trivia! 
useless pictures; and the reproductions are unusually clear. |: 
is pleasant to note that Professor Rostovtzeff has made use of 
the materials which are to be found in increasing amount i; 
the larger museums of the United States. 

It has become a commonplace of historiography, as it 
practiced nowadays, first to present the political developmen: | 
of the various peoples who must appear for consideration in q | 
given series of years, a century perhaps or more, and to fv). | 
low this by a summary of the greater social and econon 
trends which distinguish the period thus treated as a unit, | 
This method Professor Rostovtzeff has already used in his splen- | 
did scientific book of two years ago upon the “Social and Eco- | 
nomic History of the Roman Empire.” The same method j; 
employed in his present summary. He accentuates the simi- 
larities of social movements in the various areas which must 
be treated. This he follows by an evaluation and explanation 
of the local variations from the general tendencies already 
laid down. Thus he avoids the danger of generalizations which 
may be true as generalizations but blur over one-half the truth | 
lying in the detailed divergencies. The author of these volumes | 
is not a sociological impressionist. 

The work is dedicated to the University of Wisconsin, 
where the author for five years held the chair of ancient his- 
tory. In the preface he pays, in simple words, a tribute to his 
former colleagues and to his former students of that univer- 
sity. It does great honor to all the parties concerned, and it is | 
particularly useful just now to note that an eminent scholar 
of foreign training and experience has met with a sympatheti: 
hearing from American college students. They have indeed 
many sound qualities. Among these is a ready appreciation of 
ability and of any sincere devotion to the task of teaching 
them. WILLIAM LINN WESTERMANN 








Upton Sinclair 


Upton Sinclair: A Study in Social Protest. 

George H. Doran Company. $2. 

LL real biographies are epitaphs. One must die to enjoy the 
<% luxury of biographical renown. Great biographies are 
experiments in dissection, and both law and morals forbid the 
vivisection of living people. This thought, I am confident, was 
in Mr. Dell’s mind when he wrote his biography of Upton Sin- 
clair, and explains, perhaps, why it is so formal and literar 
He says, indeed: “The biographical details in these pages : 
intended to be subordinate to the critical study of his develo; 
ment as a certain kind of writer—a describer, critic, and prop! 
of modern industrial America.” 

In other words, Mr. Dell’s study of this great and forcefu 
critic of our civilization is essentially an extended literar) 
review, an essay on Upton Sinclair’s intellectual development 
and literary achievements. With these limitations it is a book 
of excellent qualities, not only in style and manner, but al 
in perception. Mr. Dell does not tell his readers much about 
Upton Sinclair as a person, but what he does tell is extremely 
informative, even to those who, like myself, have been reading 
Upton Sinclair’s books for twenty years. I never knew, unt! 
Mr. Dell told me, that Upton Sinclair was the son of a whiskey 
salesman, although I knew that he was a Southerner by birth, 
and that his uncle had been in the Confederate navy. 

Nor did I know that part of his boyhood was spent in New 
York boarding houses, waiting with his anxious mother for his 
father to come home. At that time the elder Sinclair had be- 
gun to consume his own merchandise in large quantities, and 
his home-coming was entangled in the myths of numerous bar- 
rooms. These facts are instructive, and through Mr. Dell’s story 
I see Upton Sinclair much more clearly than I had ever seen 
him before. 


By Floyd Dell. 
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NEW FICTION 


St. John Ervine’s 
New Novel 


The 
Wayward Man 


The wayward man is a 
romantic Ulsterman whose 
life is set down with typi- 
cal Ervine charm in this 
robust story of Belfast and 
the sea. $2.50 





William Stearns Davis 


Author of 
“A Friend of Caesar”’ 


Gilman of 
Redford 


A stirring tale of the 
American Revolution with 
the scene laid in Boston. 


$2.50 


The 
Novels of Winston 
Churchill 


This is the first complete, 
uniform edition of the ten 
novels which established 
Winston Churchill as the 
most popular novelist of 
this century. His books are 
perennially interesting be- 
cause he never forgot 
what many novelists have 
never learned — how to 
tell a good story. 


Richard Carvel 
The Crossing 
The Crisis 
The Celebrity 
Mr. Crewe’s Career 
A Far Ceuntry 
The Inside of the Cup 
A Modern Chronicle 
Ceniston 
The Dwelling Place of 
Light 
The Set- $25.00 
Each vol. $2.50 
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BIOGRAPHY 


THAT MAN HEINE 
A New Biography 
By Lewis Browne 





Author of 
“*This Believing World”’ 

In Collaboration with Elsa Weihl 
The amazing story of Heinrich 
Heine’s strange, bizarre, scintillating 
life is told with all the flair, color 
and sense of the dramatic that 
made “This Believing World” one 
of the best sellers of last year. The 
great German poet and genius has 
never been so well portrayed. $3.00 


King Edward VII 
By Sir Sidney Lee 
This is volume II of an admirable 
biography of King Edward covering 
his reign from 1901 to 1910. 
Vol. II $8.50; The Set $16.50 


HISTORY :: POLITICS 


MEN of DESTINY 

By Walter Lippmann 

Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 
“One of the fall books that demand 
to be read by all thinking Americans: 
it has the fine quality of stimulation 
... An exciting book.” N. Y. Post 
$2.50 


The New Illustrated 
Outline of History 
By H. G. Wells 
The revised text of the Wells’ 
classic story of mankind, embellished 
with 700 pictures and illustrations. 
In one handsome volume $7.50 


The Rise of American 


Civilization 
By Charles A. Beard and 
Mary R. Beard 
Third Large Printing 

The great history of our nation— 
a readable, stimnlating interpreta- 
tion of American life and culture. 
2 Vols., 1650 Pages, Illustrated, $12.50 














A Pilgrimage to 
Palestine 
By.Harry Emerson Fosdick 


One of America’s great spiritual lead- 
ers has revisited Palestine and written 
a rich, glowing account of his expe- 
riences on the old paths of the 


Prophets and the Messiah. $2.00 
Fa th 
riting to advertisers please mention The Nation 








POETRY 


The Collected Poetry 
of Edwin Arlington 





Robinson 
This is a completely new 
edition in five vol Imes, 
bringing together in a uni- 
form set the work of one 


ot Amer i yreat poets 
Cloth $10.50 
Leather $15.00 


John Masefield 


Tristan and Isolt 


A new dramatic versior 
of the farnous lovers, in 
which Masefield “exhibit 
their folly, their madness, 
their futility without 
mercy” $2.00 


Autographed edition $10 





ART 





History 
of American 
Painting 


By Samuel Isham and 
Royal Cortissoz 


The classic text of Isham, 
long out of print, has 
Been brought up to date 
by the noted critic, Royal 
Cortissoz. 


Fully Illustrated $10.00 


Chinese Art 


A beautiful collection of 
one-hundred color plates 
of all phases of Chinese 
art, with an introduction 
and explanatory note by 


R. L. Hobson. $12.00 








Your Money’s 
Worth 


By Stuart Chase and 
F. J. Schlink 
Over $0,000 Sold 


Debunking advertising 
and the new salesmanship 
for the consumer. $2.00 
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As a youth he was highly strung—neurotic, in my opinion— 
vivid, intelligent, sensitive, poverty-stricken. The component 
of these spiritual forces is the impulse that makes great men 
or little ones. People who are so tortured are never mediocre 
and complacent. They either take wings and soar away into 
dangerous skies—or, if they are too weak to fly, they are 
ground to dust under the heel of civilization. 

At that time—in Upton Sinclair’s early maturity—Amer- 
ican literature lay becalmed in a sort of Sargasso Sea of the 
intellect. Books were on a level with needle-work. To write for 
respectable people it was not enough to be merely light and 
mushy; one had to be sweet as well. It was in this period 
that Hamilton Wright Mabie published his carefully prepared 
“White List of Books,” and his standard was sweetness and 
light. The successful novels of the day were concerned mainly 
with sexless young ladies of the best families and well-bred 
youths who made good enormously in business and then sought 
the colorless virgins as their wives. Courtship and lovemaking 
were expressed in the literature of the time as a progress 
through a net of childish difficulties. Sometimes kind old gen- 
tlemen appeared in these books, fatherly dotards full of plati- 
tudes passing for aphorisms; and now and then one encoun- 
tered in them a sensible dog, with eyes that were almost human. 

In 1906, Upton Sinclair, then grown into a rebel devoid of 
fear, and without respect for tradition, came upon the scene 
with a novel called “The Jungle.” This tremendous book said 
something, and it stood out like a muscular and hairy fist 
among the current literary confections. I remember reading 
“The Jungle” at one gulp, with an interest that I can only de- 
scribe as breathless. It caused me to turn to a prolonged study 
of socialism. In the end it made me a radical socialist, which 
I have been from that day to this. In the twenty years that 
have passed since “The Jungle” first appeared I have read it 
several times again; and in my judgment it is one of the few 
really great novels that have been written in America. 

Strange to say, “The Jungle” became an immediate best- 
seller, to the surprise of its author and everybody else. Its 
success was due not, however, to its great literary merit, but 
simply to the revelations that it made of conditions in the meat- 
packing establishments of Chicago. Upton Sinclair had worked 
long enough as a laborer in a packing establishment to learn 
conclusively that diseased and contaminated meat was sold in 
handsome tins bearing labels on which the words “tasty” and 
“delicious” were displayed in advertising splendor. 

The book entered the most velvety homes. The respectable 
readers of the “White List of Books” laid down “Beverly of 
Graustark” and picked up “The Jungle,” delicately and with 
The poignant tragedy of the immigrant community 
which Sinclair described was lost on them, and his socialistic 
pages were doubtless skipped, but they read what he said about 
those shiny cans of potted ham they had in the pantry; and 
when father came home they showed the book to him. Father 
read it and wrote to his Congressman about the poisoning of a 
whole nation, nefarious traffic, and so on—unless he was finan- 
cially interested in meat-packing himself. The uproar could 
not be stopped. There was a Congressional investigation, and 
in the end grudging improvements. 

Upton Sinclair had become an author of world-wide celeb- 
rity, though even then in discussing him in bourgeois circles 
it was usually agreed that he was, after all, a fanatic; and 
that the whole thing should have been handled more quietly; 
that is, with more regard for investments. 

Since then he has been called everything from a publicity 
seeker to a plain liar. He admits that he is a publicity seeker 
—and with reason, for the only way a radical of his vehemence 
and indignation can be heard at all is by doing something that 
gets him on the front page of the newspapers. As to his being 
a liar, no one has ever proved it, though many have tried. But 
as his reputation and influence are growing, no doubt more 
determined efforts will be made in the future. 

He stands today as one of the great and heroic figures of 


gloves. 


our time, and I do not use these words loosely. One of th. 
chief elements of greatness is the courageous handling of grea: | 
though forbidden, ideas—and Sinclair has spent his life in d 
that. It is this quality that distinguished Savonarola, Sp 
Samuel Adams, and William Lloyd Garrison. He is a ¢ 
literary man because he deals habitually with great caus: 

a masterly manner; and he is heroic because he has not flin 

at contumely and poverty in a land where success is a reli; 
and poverty is a disgrace. 

One is impressed, in reading Mr. Dell’s biography, with the 
amazing industry of Upton Sinclair’s career. He has produce; 
thirty-eight books—some of them called pamphlets—on all king; 
of subjects. He is irrepressible, indignant, and bold. His b 
have been censored, vilified, banned, and burned by the com 
hangman. Even today, after he has become a celebrity of w 
the nation ought to be proud, we hear of the Watch and War: 
Society of Boston attempting to keep his latest novel, “0 
from spreading its radical virus among the prim and t 
citizens of a commonwealth that has recently degraded itse! 
by executing two men in the face of the enlightened opinior 
of the world. W. E. Woopwarp 


Among the Arabs: Traveller and Tourist! 


Oriental Encounters. By Marmaduke Pickthall. Alfred A 
Knopf. $3.50. 


Adventures in Arabia. By W. B. Seabrook. Harcourt, Brae 





and Company. $3. 
O evaluate properly these two books it is well to emphasiz: | 
that now, as in Pickthall’s time, as improper a conceptior | 
of alienage has prevailed among the Arabs individually a 
a different way prevails collectively often in our own Stat 
Department. The Arabs are suspicious one hundred percenters 
and often the police power has been largely inoperativ: 
large parts of the Near East. In the more inhabited parts 
Syria, Irak, and Mesopotamia in the vicinity of the greater 
cities there is comparative safety, but there are still stret 
of the Arabian peninsula proper which remain terra incognita 
despite a long line of explorers from Niebuhr and Burckharié: | 
and the tempestuous Burton. The Near East thus demanié: | 
something of a true adventurer and traveller. It still remain: 
the inspiration of a literature of escape—as much for 
sophisticate who wants his “Arabian Nights” straight and 
expurgated as for the hundreds of thousands who thrilled t 
the late Valentino. A more or less sedentary Westerner \ 
judge a book about the Arabs rather more as literature thar 
as document. He simply has to know what he likes. 
Marmaduke Pickthall did not perhaps venture into 
more inaccessible places, but he did penetrate into the innern 
recesses of the Arab mind. The casual sketch book of his 
ventures which he modestly calls “Oriental Encounters’”’ is 
erature of a high order. He belongs indeed to the long line 
Englishmen, adventurers and men of letters, who have be: 
attracted to the East and established almost an Arabian trai: 
tion in English literature. They are, perhaps, in Divine Pr 
dence, one of the justifications of British imperialism, wh 
has turned the minds of Englishmen generally toward 
East. Like the poet Flecker, Pickthall had dreamed of + 
East in his boyhood, and he experienced no disillusionment after 
he reached the scene. “Oriental Encounters” recounts his wa! 
derings in Syria and the Palestinian hills from 1894 to 18:6 
when he came to love and intuitively to understand the Ara 
psyche as few have done. His method was that of the tru 
traveller: it was simply to loaf and invite his soul. At a: 
early stage he picked up the zealous Raschid, securing his re- 
lease from the Turkish Army, and with him as a retainer ani 
with the more occasional company of his wise friend Suleyman, 
the Dragoman, whom every incident reminded of a story and 
who never paused to say “Stop me if you’ve heard this one,” he 
spent his leisurely days among town and desert Arabs, avoiding 
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THE RIGHT TO BE HAPPY 


by MRS. BERTRAND RUSSELL 
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Russell 


Hervey ALLEN 


A frank appraisal of life and sex. “Mrs writes 
with the courage, faith and clarity of a Utopian who 
is not so young as to be silly and not so old as to be 


tired.”—Harry Sacreter, N. Y, H’orld, $2.50 
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his own countrymen. He spoke a fluent Arabic and his en- 
counters were productive of tales that are rare and perfect in 
the manner they hit off Arab character and customs. In tone 
they are quiet and intimate and with no traces of usual oriental 
cliches, nor dependent upon usual tricks of local color. “Orien- 
tal Encounters” will enlarge the Pickthall cult which arose 
locally with the publication of “Said, the Fisherman.” When 
there are no longer such Arabs as Pickthall’s, it will be neces- 
sary to invent them. 

Mr. Seabrook and his book are remarkable, too, but in a 
much different way. “Adventures in Arabia” is the sort of book 
which will knock Main Street off its feet. Mr. Seabrook, too, 
dreamed of the golden road to Samarkand, and in his youth 
made a futile attempt to get there as a stowaway. He vowed 
when he was caught in Naples and beaten that some day he 
would make the journey in comfort and style. The moment 
of that oath the adventurer died. He subsequently married 
and opened a coffee-shop in Greenwich Village, where he pros- 
pered. In his leisure he studied Arabic, and as luck would have 
it, into his place one night walked Daoud Izzedin, Arab and 
Druze. He knew, it appeared, just the right Sheiks of Sheiks. 
We next find him discharging the obligations of the Bohemian 
life in the tents of the wild Beni Sakr in the desert! He was 
almost robbed on the way but his letters of introduction saved 
him. After leaving the Beni Sakr he spent his time in Syria 
and Mesopotamia from Beirut to Baghdad rushing breathlessly 
about among the Druses, Whirling Dervishes, and Yezidee 
Devil-Worshippers. With the exception of his rather more 
perilous visit to the Beni Sakr, he always had his wife Katie at 
his side. Everywhere he kodaked as he went and his book is 
full of gorgeous photographs. He never tires of paying his 
tributes to Arab hospitality, and he collected innumerable 
souvenirs and trophies. He risked his life several times, but 
mostly through mismanagement. In short, he accomplished 
the remarkable feat of being a tourist in Arabia! His book 
is full of the spectacular and weird and contains some passion- 
ate Arabian love stories as interludes. But for him were not 
the austerities of a Doughty or the intimacies of a Pickthall, 
and always, alas, he remained outside looking in. 

WILLIAM SEAGLE 


Strangely American 


The Grandmothers. By Glenway Wescott. Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 
sh E creators of the civilization of the Mississippi Valley have 
furnished a consistent stumbling-block in the way of ar- 
tistic interpretation. The difficulty has been the usual Amer- 
ican difficulty—that of securing the necessary detachment. The 
obvious trouble with Cooper, Bret Harte, Hamlin Garland, 
Mark Twain was that they were themselves too clearly marked 
with the tar-brush of the frontier. This unhappy incorpora- 
tion of themselves with their subject-matter forced them to 
schematize the pioneer spirit with which they dealt. They en- 
visaged it sentimentally in terms of courage, kind-heartedness 
(or brutality), stoicism, rough humor. With the epic sim- 
plicity inevitable in all primitive recording, they projected 
the frontier in terms of action, incident, and adventure. The 
result of this elementary approach has been clearly indicated 
by a number of critics: we have been presented with a gaudy 
melodrama which arose largely as a defense reaction against 
the possible sneers of cultured European critics. They dared 
to call us a rough people! We would show them that we were 
even rougher than their feeble imaginations could conceive, 
magnificently rough, with all the extravagant virtues pertain- 
ing to a complete state of roughness. 

Posed against this traditional interpretation the impor- 
tance of “The Grandmothers” becomes clear. Mr. Wescott’s 
very beautiful and moving chronicle (for only out of courtesy 
to the rules of the Harper Prize Contest can it be termed a 


novel) is possibly the first artistically satisfying renditio: 
the soul of an American pioneer community and its descendant; 
Native intelligence and a receptivity to the subtleties of ¢}, 
continental novel-aesthetic combine in him to make his chron 
delicately psychological rather than rudely narrative, despit, 
the fact that on the surface the book is but a compound of , 
dozen short stories. These same qualities exclude the poss’. 
bility of sentimentality; although this is presumably a histor, 
of the author’s own ancestors there is not a single apologeti, 
or lyrical note in the volume. Finally, by grouping his stories 
about a family, or rather two families, the Towers and the 
Duffs, he is enabled to express what no history with an indi. 
vidual hero could ever express—the spirit of a people who, 
existing among primitive conditions, were forced as a pre. 
servative measure to emphasize loyalty to the clan. 

Nevertheless the delicacy of Mr. Wescott’s perceptions pre. 
vents him from committing Galsworthy’s error. There is n 
insistence on “family traits.” Here we have the seemingly 
irreconcilable stories of a dozen individuals whose careers ex- 
tend from about 1830 almost to the present. Loosely con- 
nected by the fact that their protagonists are related by blood 
or marriage, these stories are superficially unified in that they 
are all seen through the eyes of young Alwyn Tower, to whom 
the stories are told by his grandmother. Yet despite this ap- 
parent structural vagueness something emerges at the end 
which is convincingly the spirit of the Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
who moved westward from New York and New England and 
settled the Mississippi Valley. 

They were all aristocrats, these Duffs and Towers, pos- 
sessing the fundamental characteristic of all aristocrats—sensi- 
tivity. Grand-aunt Nancy, married to a husband who smelt 
of cattle, could go mad; Uncle Leander could consume himself 
with life-long remorse because his brother Hilary had quar- 
relled with him in a Civil War camp and then disappeared 
forever; Grandfather Tower, remembering the early days of 
peril and physical labor whose quality he could never hope to 
communicate to his posterity, could shut himself up in a 
strange relentlessness and reticence. They were a passionate 
people, but a people whose passion was curbed by an austere 
Puritan morality. Those who rebelled against that morality, 
like the deserter Evan Tower, rebelled greatly and paid for 
that rebellion with the loss of their communal heritage. Those 
who obeyed the morality obeyed it at the cost of profound inhi- 
bitions, living ultra-vivid interior careers which were denied 





outward expression. All of them were strange and lived strange 
lives; yet all of them were strangely American and _ lived 
strangely American lives, conditioned by farm and forest, Bib) 
and Mayflower compact, a common unexpressed faith in th¢ 
future of a new continent. 

The stories of these lives, carefully and simply set down, 
acquire a saga-like poetry because they are not so much told 
as remembered, seeming to have passed through the minds of 
many generations before they are recorded by young Alwyn; 
and in that slow migration they have taken on the incalculable 
richness and color that come with the passage of years. The 
author tells us that one of the elements leading him to write 
this book was the spectacle of contemporary America, a coun- 
try where “no tragic arts might flourish.” This melancholy 
description is happily contradicted by his own work—a chron- 
icle, beautifully tragic, of a race which has, in the year of grace 
1927, all but vanished from the soil it tilled and the broad 
country to which it gave birth. CLIFTON P. FADIMAN 


Law and War 


The Outlawry of War. By C. C. Morrison. With a foreword 
by John Dewey. Willett, Clark, and Colby. $3. 

P ERHAPS the first thing to be said about this book is that 
it is the most comprehensive and convincing argument for 

the Levinson-Borah plan for the outlawry of war which has 
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5 By Eugene 8S. Bagger 
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Illustrated. $5.00 
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appeared in print. But it is more than that. It is a rousing 
militant challenge from a pacifist to his fellow pacifists to 
support the “American” plan of the outlawry of war as the 
way out of the frustration which has come upon them in con- 
sequence of their devotion to various “European” schemes for 
preserving the peace. (This appeal to American patriotism 
has at times a naively chauvinistic sound which the author 
scarcely intended but which will hardly recommend his book 
abroad.) 

Everybody knows, who is likely to read this review at all, 
that the essence of the Levinson plan of which Dr. Morrison 
makes himself the lusty champion is that it would make war 
as an institution illegal, put it outside the pale of civilized usage 
just as dueling is now outside the pale in individual conduct. 
The right of self-defense for nations as for individuals would 
remain. The process involves three steps: A solemn treaty 
outlawing war, another treaty setting up a code of international 
law drafted by experts, and a third establishing an inter- 
national court of justice. The effect will be revolutionary but 
not, in the opinion of the author, impossibly revolutionary. 
One nation might successfully take the initiative, especially if 
that nation were the United States. Even failure in the first 
attempt would have a tremendous educational value and give 
us a far more realistic knowledge than we now possess of the 
difficulties in the way of peace. 

For the most part Dr. Morrison is constructive and con- 
vincing in building up his case for the practicability of the 
Levinson plan. He builds no mere castle of dreams. And 
certainly he lays about him vigorously and effectively to de- 
stroy the dream castles of advocates of rival plans. He is 
both caustic and convincing in discussing the inevitable weak- 
nesses of every plan to enforce peace by military sanctions. 
Such plans, no less than the outlawry of war, rest upon the 
good faith of the nations which adopt them. And good faith 
is more likely to work in the expectation of peace than of war. 

I finished the book with real gratitude to the author and 
a new conviction that the outlawry of war furnishes the most 
practicable single plan for the furthering of peace. Neverthe- 
less, although the outlawry of war may be the best medicine 
for the sickness of the world, it is by no means a panacea. 
The inestimable blessing of peace cannot be bought at so cheap 
a price as Professor Dewey in his thoughtful foreword and 
Dr. Morrison suggest. They trust far too much to law, or 
to what Dr. Morrison calls the “juridical approach.” In con- 
sequence he minimizes unduly the importance of the moral 
aspect of the peace problem and popular feeling on wars of 
self-defense. He deals cavalierly with the search for the 
causes of war. He says with some truth that the existence 
of the war system is itself the most important cause of war. 
3ut to dismiss the whole problem of the causes of war by this 
suggestive statement is dangerously inadequate. 

Nowhere does Dr. Morrison recognize that international 
law based on existing treaties by no means conforms to jus- 
tice. It is the moral code of the strong. The grievances of 
exploited peoples are imbedded in treaties and customs which any 
code and any court would have to recognize as legal. To find 
these injustices frozen into a solemn code of law might serve 
to increase the bitterness of the victims out of which in time 
violent revolt will arise. The vague assurance that the code 
can be revised from time to time will not be enough—for in- 
stance, for the Chinese in their struggle against the Western 
Powers. I can see nothing in the outlawry of war which will 
automatically solve the problems of imperialism or deal with 
such shameful acts as America’s recent intervention in Nic- 
aragua—an act which we have never even recognized as war. 

Dr. Morrison thinks that we would let Nicaragua and 
Mexico alone were it not for the existence of the war system 
which makes us anxious about our own defense. He is only 
partly right. The removal of the war system would indeed 
remove the argument that to defend ourselves we must sub- 
due our neighbor. It might also lessen the urge of strong 





nations to acquire under their own flag every sort of ray 
material so that they may be self-dependent in time of wa; 
In other words, the outlawry of war is distinctly useful , 
the struggle against imperialism, which is the fruitful cauy 
of war. But of itself it will not end that greed for pros: 
and that sense of superiority which have more to do with th 
presence of our marines in Nicaragua than the protection «: 
the Panama canal against hypothetical enemies. Nation 
which are content to accept a politico-economic system whic: 
legalizes the constant, systematic, and often violent exploitatio- 
of certain groups and classes of men by others cannot ¢,. 
pect to exorcise the demon of war by any mere juridical a;. 
proach. Just as the Dred Scott decision of our Suprer 
Court was in itself a contributary cause of the Civil War, s 
may some similar decision of a world court precipitate violer: 
and passionate revolt in years that are to come. To say the 
such a revolt will not be “legalized” as our present war sy: 
tem is “legalized” will be cold comfort to those who want 
get rid not only of a legal institution but of a tragic reality. 

This undue dependence of advocates of the outlawry °' 
war upon legal processes is strikingly illustrated by the far 
tastic extreme to which they press the analogy between war 
and dueling. Actually the analogy is very imperfect. Due: 
as distinct from the earlier judicial combats from the Middi 
Ages down into the nineteenth century were seldom resort: 
to as a means of settling tangible grievances for which leg: 
processes might have been a substitute. Men would have 
of ridicule if they had carried before judges most of the ridic. 
ulous disputes for which they faced death on “the field 
honor.” Moreover, a decree in France, the classic home o! 
dueling, made it punishable by death as early as 1602. Law: 
against dueling were far more ineffective than any Volstea 
Act until a different public opinion, due mainly to the econon 
fact of the rise of the bourgeoisie, made law at once effect 
and relatively unnecessary. The history of dueling proves the 
inadequacy not the adequacy of Dr. Morrison’s juridica 
approach. 

To point out these weaknesses in a strong case is not ¢ 
detract from the merit of “The Outlawry of War.” It 
only to urge that if the outlawry of war is to be made possib: 
or effective it must be treated as one move in a great can 
paign against not only a legal institution of war, but a politico- 
economic system of which war is the natural fruit. I shou 
be willing to cooperate gratefully and gladly with the power. 
ful advocates of the outlawry of war, but I should always re- 
serve the right to remind them that our gigantic American en- 





pire will have to pay a bigger price for peace than meré | 
consent to the Levinson-Borah plan for the outlawry of war. | 
That plan, I repeat, remains the most practicable immediat: | 


step before the country. NORMAN THOMAS 


Master of Marine 


Navigator: The Story of Nathaniel Bowditch. By Alfred Stan- 


ford. William Morrow and Company. $2.50. 

WO or three men have given their proper names to books o! 

information or reference. Euclid means geometry. Ever: 
American knows what you mean when you speak of looking : 
word up in your Webster. Every English-speaking officer or 
sailing-ship or steamship knows his “Bowditch,” the title o! 
which is “The American Practical Navigator.” And versions 
based on this classic exist in other languages. Mr. Stanford i! 
a fascinating narrative, which is part fact and part the kind 


fiction more illuminating than fact, has reconstructed Bowditch’: | 


character and given the spirit which animated his extraordinary 


epoch-making work. For Bowditch revolutionized the art of sail: | 


ing and made the supremacy of the American navy, merchant 
and fighting, a hundred years ago. Stanford has done a beau- 
tiful piece of work; there are passages in this book which are 
as vivid and essentially poetic as anything in Loti or Conrad 
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Gertrude Atherton says: “My experi- 
ence of prize stories has been invari- 
ably discouraging, but I found ‘Jalna’ 
not only unique and intensely inter- 
esting but singularly rich for these 
days when so few novels seem to have 
any background. It isa fine, first-rate, 
fascinating novel, full of life and 
character. Please accept my con- 
gratulations as well as my thanks.” 
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The autobiography of a great A 
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By George Arliss 


A world-famous actor’s own 
account of his life and stage 
work, a chronicle packed 
with interest, humor and 
anecdote, written in a style 
of unusual charm. With 16 
illustrations. $4.00 
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THE LONE- 
SOME ROAD 


By Lucy Furman 


A novel founded on the 
intense friendship between 
two Southern mountaineer 
boys, picturing the dramatic 
complications as they come 
intocontact with loveandma- 
turity. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publication. $2.00 
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A brilliant outline of 
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the present century. $2.00 
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Honoré Willsie Morrowsays: “I have- 
n’t enjoyed any story so much ina 
long time. It has an originality of 
thought and style — a wholesome raci- 
ness—and a soundness of technique 
that filled me with content.” 


Margaret Prescott Montague says: “I 
have not read a novel for years that 
has delighted me so much.” 


Edited by his daughter, Georgia Willis Reed 
This record, from the diary of a pioneer who journeyed from Fort 
Independence to Placerville just after the gold craze had swept the 
country, makes a valuable addition to the literature of the Old 
West. With 21 illustrations and a map. 


HEROEG OF MODERN ADVENTURE 
By H. Heseefl Tiltman and T. C. Bridges 
The thrilling stories of great adventurers and heroes of the present 
century—Amundsen, Stefansson, Grenfell, Lawrence of Arabia, 
Lindbergh, and fourteen others. 


A NEW ENGLAND BOYHOOD 
By Edward Everett Hale 
A riew edition of Dr. Hale’s classic story, in which he writes simply 
and delightfully of his boyhood days in Boston and at Harvard 
College during the 1820's and 1830's. With 16 illustrations. $3.00 


By MacGreger Jenkins 
This companion volume to “Bucolic Beatitudes” describes further 
episodes in the life of “Rusticus, the rural sentimentalist” in an 
engaging manner, with a humor that is infectious. 
trations. 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication. 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers. 
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Publishers, Boston 
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By Dale Collins 


By Mary Johnston 
The events which come toa political exile on Eldorado Island, told 
by America’s leading historical novelist in a haunting and romantic 
love story with an unusual background. 


THE MOCCASIN TELEGRAPH 


The romance of Clay Harrington, who goes to the mysterious North- 
land to track down the rumor of a wonderful Diana who led a pack 


By Mal G. Evarts 


With 32 illustrations. $2.50 


With 14 illus 


By Cari Christian Jensen 
“*An American Saga’ is an unusual book. As a human document it 
has no parallel. Jensen’s story of his love and marriage is an idyll 
of rarest delicacy."—The New York Times. Second la 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication. 
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Five Leading Novelists Join the Chorus of Approval of the 
$10,000 Award to Miss de la Roche 


Basil King says: “ ‘Jalna’ is a real 
gift. In style, strength and amplitude 
it ranks with the best fiction in Eng- 
lish. Most novels one reads and for- 
gets, ‘Jalna’ one could never forget.” 


Sir Gilbert Parker says: “Certainly 
Mazo de la Roche can describe charac- 
ter —she understands life and it is all 
very skilfully done.” $2.00 
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of wolves through that uncharted country. $2.00 tions illuminate his text, and 
the type has been especially 
A PIONEER OF 1850 By George Willis Read imported for the book. $5. 
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THE 
BREAKDOWN 
OF SOCIALISM 
by Arthur Ghadweli 

A systematic analysis, 
based on official records and 
personal investigations, of 
Socialism as put to the test 
of reality in European exper- 
iments since the War. $3.00 















CHRISTIANITY 
AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
by A. Aulard 

A scholarly etudy of the 
danger incurred by the 
Christian - religion during 
the French Revolution, by 
“the greatest living author- 
ity” according to The Satur- 
day Review,London. $3.00 
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And—more important—this extraordinary genius comes alive. 

What Bowditch did, if a landlubber can explain it, was to 
put sailing, course-directing, steering, the map of the sea on an 
Before Bowditch navigating was hap- 
Since Bowditch an officer (or a common 
seaman) can figure out by Bowditch the spot on the ocean where 


accurate, scientific basis. 


hazard guess-work. 


he is at any moment; he can tell within a few minutes when he 
is due to make port, and with the recent developments of wire- 
less telegraphy, he can report an accident to himself or other 
ships and the location and drift of icebergs. 

3owditch was a strange fellow, a born genius, persistently, 
obstinately, doggedly carrying out the work that he had deter- 
mined to do. I know of no character in biography or fiction 
more convincing, more human than the person that Stanford 
I shall not tell the story of Bowditch because I 
want to be a literary navigator and steer a whole ship-load of 
readers on Stanford’s ship to port. The reader will find not 
only the man admirably drawn, but his friends and family and 
others not so friendly, the “atmosphere” of old Salem and the 
Yankee and his awful limitations done to perfection. 

Bowditch was not a very lovable person. He was self- 
centered, independent as a hog on ice, very sensitive, close at 
times, as I gather from Stanford’s book, though he does not 
say so, to attacks of neurosis, but with a perfectly terrific will 
in a weak body. With no training, no schooling beyond the 
primary grades, he made himself a master of mathematics, that 
is, the kind of mathematics that he needed to teach people how 
to sail ships. He found his townsmen—almost all the more 
prosperous ones of course, were captains, mates, or owners— 
ignorant of their job, which was steering a ship. And with his 
logical arithmetical mind Bowditch said that the simplest way 
to get from one point to another is by a straight line. So he 
taught the world of seamen how to draw a straight line, as 
straight as you can get it on our bulging globe. It sounds sim- 
ple. But it was not simple as a theoretical or practical matter. 
For Bowditch had nothing to go on except the astronomy, gen- 
eral mathematics, and geography of the time, and his neighbors 
thought him an unpractical dreamer and fool. Toward the end 
of his life he was recognized and duly honored. But that was 
after his work was done, and he might have said with Johnson, 
had it been early it had been kind. But the man, for all his 
difficulties and a sort of sadness that pursues him and his loves 
to the end of his days, was not unhappy. For he was possessed 
by his idea. And he literally lived in figures, even the figures 
of business, in which he was not unsuccessful but rather shrewd. 

His final triumph, the local victory in Salem, not his world 
fame, is somewhat comically dramatic. He was master of a 
ship, being a practical sailor as well as a man of figures. When 
his ship was due in Salem there was a terrible storm and every- 
body thought it must be lost. But he sailed in quite calmly and 
explained to his anxious wife and friends: “I simply was for- 
tunate in having unusually good observations before the storm 
closed in. That and a fine compass served me.” So Bowditch 
who filled countless reams of paper with calculations saved his 
life because the calculations were facts. And it is not too much 
to say that thousands of sailors have owed their lives to Na- 
thaniel Bowditch of Salem. 

I cannot do more than suggest the beauty of this book, its 
literary charm, its style (I am told that Mr. Stanford hates 
style and art and wishes to be known only as an honest work- 
man). But I can give a taste of it by quoting the last para- 
graphs, at which the reader will arrive if he opens this book 
at all: 

Nat caught the dark swirl of snow against his face 
gratefully. He would walk out the Danvers road, on the 
way to the meadows, before he went home. He would stop 
for a while at Elizabeth’s grave. 

Then he would go on, his footfalls hushed by the deep 
soft snow. ...A slight eddy of fine flakes seemed to form 
in the air about him. His heart warmed the blood in him 
at this friendly touch. 

The forces that had come into this frail body of Nat 


has recreated. 


When 
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Disclosures That Bring te Life 
a New Napoleon 


Napoleon and His Women 
Friends By Gertrude Aretz 


Translated from the German by Eden and Cedar Pau! 
Startling—almost sensational—disclosures that throw an 
entirely new light on Napoleon. Frankly and absolutely 
without prejudice the author discusses his calf loves, his 
one real love, his mistresses, his momentary tools. The 
material has been collected from the thirty-two volumes 
of Napoleon’s correspondence and from hundreds of 
memoirs and monographs. 16 Illustrations. $5.00 


Lord Northcliffe 


By R. Macnair Wilson 
The author, who knew Northcliffe intimately for years, 
offers this significant and clear-sighted portrait in the 
hope that the world may come to a better realization of 
the greatness of this man whose loyalty and devotion to 
his country were unceasing. Frontispiece. $5.00 


The Cap of Youth. gobert Louis Stevenson 


By John A. Steuart 
Stevenson wrote the story himself but other hands de- 
stroyed it. Mr. Steuart, himself a novelist of distinction 
and author of the only authentic biography of Stevenson, 
retells the story with all its poignancy, sweetness and 
dramatic force. 2.50 


An Artist in the Tropics 


By Jan Poortenaar. Foreword by Frank Brangwyn 


An art journey by one of the best known younger artists 
through Java, Boli, the Celebes, Borneo and Sumatra. 
The author’s magnificent full-page color plates and black 
and white sketches are vivid with all the magic glamour 
of the East. 56 Illustrations. $7.50 


That Mind of Yours 
By Daniel B. Leary, Pk.D. 


The most interesting story of today—the story of your 

own self—told in popular, non-technical style. This com- 

pact volume gives the cream of the New Psychology. 
$1.75 


The Practical Book of Spanish, Italian 


and Portuguese Furniture 


By Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Roger Wearne 
Ramsdell 

The first book on Portuguese furniture and the first of 

moderate cost on Spanish and Italian furniture, covering 

the many phases from the Renaissance to the early Nine- 

teenth century inclusive. 373 Illustrations. $10.00 


Old Trails and Roads in Penn’s Land 
By John T. Faris 


Author of “Old Roads Out of Philadelphia,” etc. 
Fascinating “tours of discovery” to out-of-the-way cor- 
ners, written by one who holds a pre-eminent place 
among American travel book writers. 62 Illustrations. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA :: LONDON 
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Bowditch, so many years ago in the meadows, the world 


hat had given him his life to lead with such intensity 
conflict, had at last offered him achievement, and through 
that achievement, peace and a degree of 


from his fellowmen. 


understanding 


I submit that that kind of writing has the right kind of 
eloquence, of beauty. Anyhow, read the book. It is a lovely 
Amazing materia] handled by a writer of fine inagina 

JOHN Macy 


Genghis Khan 


{ Servant of the Mightiest. By Mrs. Alfred Wingate. Bren- 
tano’s. $2.50. 

ghis Khan. By Harold Lamb. Robert W. McBride and 

Company. $3.50. 

HESE books were bound to come; the only marvel is that 

their appearance has been so long delayed. In an age when 
every “colorful” individual, from the most ermine-bedizened 
yrince to the dirtiest ragamuffin, is being hastily slapped be- 
tween the covers of a book, Genghis Khan could hardly have 

n overlooked. Each of these volumes is relatively successful. 
Mrs. Wingate’s historical romance is historical enough to serve 
for a college class, and sufficiently romantic to please strap 
hangers and servant girls. The trouble with her book is that it 
tries to bridge the impassable gap that divides austerity from 
entimentality. At times she writes with superb detachment; 

t more frequently she endeavors to idealize her subject by 
‘epresenting him as a superman who combined the various traits 
f Torquemada, Napoleon, and Lon Chaney. This attempt to 

t frills and furbelows around the shaggy neck of her hero 
auses one to reflect on what would happen if one were to dress 
» Grendel in a Little Lord Fauntleroy costume, or try to make 
Vesuvius more impressive by popping firecrackers in its crater. 
From the many accounts of the great Khan’s death, she chooses 

» “in preference to any other, for the mystic significance 
which probably underlies it,” whereas Mr. Lamb allows the 
iving warrior to depart after making this plain speech: “It 

lear to me that I must leave everything and go hence.” She 
s also fond of breaking her narrative by inserting windy 
preachments and dissertations on history—in brief, she should 
read less of Jane Porter and Walter Scott, and more of Dumas. 

Mr. Lamb essays a less lofty flight. Basing his compact 
narrative upon the best authenticated chronicles, he has wisely 
followed a simple chronicle form; and if his presentation thus 
seems a bit flat and undramatic, it at least avoids the hectic 
melodrama, the depressing sprightliness, and the appalling de- 
termination to “humanize the subject” that characterize the 

so-called—new biographers. Whatever his defects as a mod- 
ern biographer may be, Mr. Lamb is too wise to try and human- 
ize a man-eating tiger. 

Although these two books probably tell as much truth 
about Genghis Khan as will ever be known, one lays them down 
speculating on what the grisly old fighter was really like. A 
transparently simple and primitive soul, probably, and as ruth- 
less and elemental as the sands of the great Gobi Desert whence 
he sprang. Did such a person ever utter these flamboyant 
words which Mrs. Wingate puts into his mouth? “Forward! 
Iam Chingiz! In my right hand I carry the flaming sword of 
justice and at my left hand, as a councillor, rides Death. These 
are the gifts of the Mightiest Whose servant I am. Praise to 
the Mightiest Who has answered my prayer! Forward, to the 
conquest of the world!” Such sentiments smack too much of 
opera bouffe—they might almost have been spoken by Gilbert’s 
Mikado. There is a more authentic ring in some of the sayings 
which Mr. Lamb attributes to him. “To crush your enemies, 
to see them fall at your feet—to take their horses and goods 
and hear the lamentations of their women. That is best. . . 
Get drunk only three times a month. It would be better 
not to get drunk at all. But who can abstain altogether?” 
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THE BROADWAY LIBRARY 
OF 18TH CENTURY FRENCH 
LITERATURE 
Edited by Richard Aldington 


Introduction by Sir Edmund Gosse 


DIALOGUES: by Denis Diderot 
Translated by Francis Birrell ($4.00) 
LETTERS OF 
VOLTAIRE AND FREDERICK THE GREAT 

Translated by Richard Aldington, ($4 
MEMOIRS OF THE BASTILLI 
by Latude and Linguet 
Translated by F. and S. Mills Witham, ($4 
THREE STORIES 
Translated with introductions by Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson 
FORTUNES IN THE FIRE, by Crebillon Fils 
A TALE OF FELICIT ; by The Abbe de V oisenor 
ARSACE AND ISMENIE, by Montesquieu, ($4 
THE SOFA: A Moral Tale, by Crebillon Fils 
Translated by Bonamy Dobree, ($4 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE DUC DE RICHELIEl 
Translated by F. S. Flint, ($4 
THE REVERIES OF A SOLITARY by J. J. Rousseau 
Translated by John Gould Fletcher, ($4.00) 
LETTERS and MEMOIRS of The PRINCE de LIGNE 
Translated by Leigh Ashton, ($4.00) 


GREAT STORIES OF ALL 
NATIONS 


By Maxim Lieber and Blanche Colton Williams, Ph.D 


Thirty-eight literatures are included in this magnificent 
anthology of the world’s greatest short stories. Many 
of these masterpieces are printed for the first time in 
English. The stories are divided into national sections 
preceded by a survey of the nation’s literature. Before 
each of the 160 stories there is a biographical sketch of 


the author. 


THE 
WINTHROPS 
By Sybil Norton 


Professor William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale says, ‘THE 
WINTHROPS is an excel- 
lent novel and well worth 
reading. Its characteriza- 
tion is remarkable and 
the style has distinction. 
1 believe the author will 
go far.”’ ($2.50) 


JULIUS 


CAESAR 


And the Grandeur that 
Was Rome 


by Victor Thaddeus 


With rare imaginative in- 
sight this important biog- 
raphy approaches Caesar 
from a refreshingly new 
point of view and gives 
a picture of Roman 
civilization with startling 
vividness. ($5.00) 


THE 
SECRET FOOL 
By Victor MacClure 


A man of high ideals, his 
marriage a failure, divorce 
impossible, the ines< ap- 
able yearning fora son—in 
short,aproblemthatvitally 
concerns many homes 
“A remarkable book of 
compelling power.” 
(London Express) ($2.00) 


JOHN PAUL 
JONES 
MAN OF ACTION 
by Phillips Russell 


Author of “Benjamin Franklin” 


“A major book of its kind. 
A fine exemplar of what a 
modern biography should 
be like.’’ (N.Y. Eve. Post) 
“All of his career is well 

and arrestingly told.” 
(N. Y. Herald Tribune) 
($5.00) 
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His contempt for philosophers, too, is refreshingly pungent. “I 
have pondered the wisdom of the sages. I see now I have slain 
without knowledge of what to do rightly. But what care I 
for such men?” Perhaps a man who had conquered more terri- 
tory and sent more soldiers to their deaths than any other 
general who ever lived might have been pardoned for bragging a 
little; but it seems doubtful whether Genghis Khan cared 
enough about setting up empires and over-lording the world 
to be very boastful. No, it was enough to take what he wanted 
—whether it was a slant-eyed girl, a leopard, or half a dozen 
mighty nations—and then let crazy fellows who could do noth- 
ing but write burden him with such high-sounding names as 
Mighty Manslayer, Scourge of God, Perfect Warrior, Master of 
Thrones and Crowns, Emperor of All Men, and so on. It was 
better to fight just for the fun of seeing blood flow than to 
lure men to death by emitting fine phrases about making the 
world safe for the Gobi Desert. And instead of torturing de- 
feated foes by depriving them of their territorial possessions, 
burdening them with impossible war debts, or causing panics 
in their stock markets, it was much more dignified to translate 
them speedily to another world by pouring molten silver in 
their ears. Genghis Khan was too old-fashioned to enjoy the 
refinements of cruelty. R. F. DIBBLE 


Books In Brief 


The Romance of Villon. By Francis Carco. 
the French by Hamish Miles. Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 
O Rare Ben Jonson. By Byron Steel. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 
The problem of making the novelized biography as inter- 
esting as fiction and yet as convincing as history is better 
solved by Mr. Carco than by Mr. Steel. The trouble usually 
is that we have to hear a great deal about what the subject 
thought or felt on this or that famous occasion. The bare 
record of what he did is better. Both of the present authors 
give us lively books; the first gives us the truer and the more 
distinguished. 


Translated from 


The Three Sitwells. 
pany. $3. 
Rather chaotic criticism of an interesting English literary 
family. 


By R. L. Mégroz. George H. Doran Com- 


The Search for Atlantis. 
Knopf. $2. 
Mr. Bjorkman in an erudite and entertaining little essay 
finds Atlantis to be identical with Scheria, the home of Ho- 
mer’s Nausicaa, and in turn with Tarshish or Tartessos. 


By Edwin Bjorkman. Alfred A. 


Builders of the Republic. By Frederic Austin Ogg. The Amer- 
ican Spirit in Art. By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
Charles Rufus Morey, and William James Henderson. 
Volumes VIII and XII of The Pageant of America. Yale 
University Press. 

The excellence of this series is excellently kept up. Mr. 
Ogg has naturally more difficulty in telling the story of politics 
in pictures than the authors of the other volume have with 
painting, sculpture, and the graphic arts. Mr. Mather’s ac- 
count of painting is particularly pungent and full; his record 
of illustration and caricature especially suits the purpose of 
the series, which is to describe all past American life. 


Harper’s Literary Museum. A Mirror of American Manners 
and Morals from Pocahontas to the days of Dolly Madi- 
son. Compiled by Ola Elizabeth Winslow. Harper and 
Brothers. $4. 

A particularly amusing and revealing collection of Amer- 
icana titbits, including in a final section representative adver- 
sisements from newspapers and handbills from the earliest 
times to well on into the last century. 

















NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


THE LEGACY OF ISRAEL $4.0 


An illuminating and readable account of Jewish cul- 
ture and traditions for the general reader. Planned by th 
late Israel Abrahams. Edited by Edwyn R. Bevan and 
Charles Singer. 


INDIA’S PAST 
By A. A. MACDONELL $3.75 
“An excellent introduction to the literature, religions 
architecture and philosophies of India.” 
—The American Mercury 


CHINA AND FOREIGN POWERS 

An Historical Review of Their Relations. 

3v Srr FREDERICK WHYTE $1.00 

“The author has managed to get together within the com 
pass of 78 pages a considerable amount of useful materia! 
which has hitherto only been available piecemeal for students 
of Chinese affairs.”"—Christian Sctence Monitor. 


THE ARCHITECT IN HISTORY 
By Martin S. Briccs $3.75 
An historical account of the profession of architecture, 
with biographical detail of some of the greatest of its mem- 
bers from the earliest time to the present day. 


HISTORICAL TRIALS 
By the late Sir JoHN MacDoneLt. Edited by R. W. Lee, 
with a preface by Right Hon. Lord Shaw of Dunfermline 
$3.75 
“Here the reader will find discussed, with acuteness and 


in delightful manner, displaying great reserves of knowledge, | 


some of the greatest problems of history.” ; 
—The London Times. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 

An Historical Survey 

By C. L. M. Brown $1.00 

In this small volume, the author, a professional expert, 
has written a simple, non-technical account of man’s mastery 
of the air. It is a fascinating story, well-written and illus- 
trated with many interesting pictures. 


HORACE WALPOLE. A Memoir. 
By Austin Dosson. $4.00. Hand-made Paper Edition, $11.00 
The charming Memoir of Horace Walpole, edited by 
Paget Toynbee with the addition «f new material, and an 
appendix of books printed at the S:rawberry Hill Press. 


THE OLD BENCHERS OF THE INNER 
TEMPLE 
By Cuartes LAMs. With Annotations by Sir F. D. 
Mackinnon. $7.00 
A book for all Lamb collectors, lawyers (and particularly 
templars), and all lovers of vanished London. 


ENVIRONMENT AND RACE 
By GRIFFITH TAYLOR $6.50 
A study of the evolution, migration, settlement and status 
of the races of man, based directly upon modern research. 


THE WATSONS. A Fragment. 
By JANE AusTEN. Now reprinted from the a. 
$2.50 
Limited Edition, $7.00 
This edition restores the true reading, in a number of 
places, for the first time. Uniform with Sanditon (second 
impression), Lady Susan, Cancelled Chapters of Persuasion, 

and Memoir of Jane Austen. 


BENEDETTO CROCE. An Autobiography. 
Translated from the Italian by R. G. CoLtincwoop. With 
a Preface by J. A. SmituH. $2.00 
Benedetto Croce, critic, historian, and philosopher,. is the 

most important figure in present-day European thought. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 West 32d Street New York City 
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Domestio Manners of the Americans. By Frances Trollope. 
With an introduction by Michael Sadleir. Dodd, Mead 
and Company. $4. 

A long overdue reprint of one of the most caustic of 
nineteenth-century books on America. 

The Diary of a Country Parson, The Reverend James Wood- 
forde. Volume III, 1788-1792. Edited by John Beresford. 
Oxford University Press. $4.25. 

The resurrected records and confessions of this hitherto 
unknown Englishman are here continued in one more inimitably 
charming volume. 


The Indians of North America. Selections from The Jesuit 
Relations and Allied Documents. Edited by Edna Ken- 


ton. Harcourt, Brace and Company. Two volumes. $10. 

Miss Kenton continues the excellent mining operations she 
began a year or so ago in the priceless treasures of the “Jesuit 
Zelations.” The Indian material here gathered is of course 


restricted for the most part to the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi; but within those limits a very rich yield is achieved. 


Pomes Penyeach. By James Joyce. Paris: Shakespeare and 
Company. One shilling. 

The thirteen poems which James Joyce has put together 
cover a period extending from 1904 to 1924. It was in 1907 
that “Chamber Music” appeared and in the years that followed 
the poet was immersed in his various prose volumes. Poetry, 
then, was no more than a passing phase with him, a brief 
flowering of sensitive youth into what was, for him, a sturdier 
growth and a profounder metier. The few lyric snatches that 
evolved from his consciousness were (and are) unimportant 
except in so far as they predicate a disposition enamored of 
delicate sound and fragile rhythms, for the prime value of 
Joyce’s poetry is implicit in a fastidious arrangement of vo- 
cables. Of the thirteen short pieces in “Pomes Penyeach” not 
more than three are dated to any one year. They are mani- 
festly casual impulses, brief sublimations. Three of them, She 
Weeps Over Rahoon, On the Beach at Fontana, and Alone, 
appeared in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse for November, 1917. 
She Weeps Over Rahoon, with its softly falling pattern, is the 
best piece in the little book. It is to be suspected that this tiny 
booklet is a cleaning-up of unconsidered trifles, that it marks 
the end of Joyce’s appearance as a poet, that his poetry here- 
after will be found (as most of it has been found in the past) 
imbedded in his prose. 


Black Stream. By Nathalie Sedgwick Colby. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2.50. 

New York society, if one is to believe Edith Wharton and 
Nathalie Colby, is dark and turbid. The material of Mrs. 
Colby’s book has points of resemblance to “Twilight Sleep.” 
But where Edith Wharton’s style flows along lucidly and nat- 
urally, Mrs. Colby’s is choked by an impressionism that is some- 
times interesting, but more often artificial. In “Black Stream” 
Jim Brazee juggles with Wall Street for the greater glory of 
his adventuress of a wife, and Dr. Farraday sacrifices his re- 
search work and cultivates a fashionable practice that his oldest 
daughter may buy herself a prince. Lust, greed, and pride of 
power move most of the characters in the novel. The ugly 
pessimism of ignoble desires underlies it, rather than the 
beautiful pessimism of defeated aspirations. 


Knock Four Times. By Margaret Irwin. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $2.50. 

Here is a whimsical tale of London’s Greenwich Village, 

of Celia from an impeccable, conventional family, of Dicky, a 

young writer with an impossible Greek name who afterwards 

becomes world-famous. The book is populated with struggling 

young artists who throw so many parties and behave in such 
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a charming, scatter-brained way that one wonders when they 








do their work in the world. The love affair of Celia and Dicky 
is light, gay, irresponsible, and never comes to fruition. Style 
and atmosphere are correspondingly kittenish. A twist at the 
end of the book links it neatly to the beginning in a short- 
story manner. Indeed, “Knock Four Times” would have made 
an excellent short story if weeded out and compressed. As it 
stands, it has too much meat on its delicate bones. 


Women and the Miners’ Lock-Out. By Marion Phillips. London: 
Labour Publishing Company. 2/6. 

Every industrial conflict has its unsung heroes and heroines. 
This little book is a graphic account of the part women played 
in the great miners’ strike in England. Organized into com- 
mittees throughout the length and breadth of England, these 
women raised money to feed and clothe the wives and children 
of miners. In every imaginable manner, from house-to-house 
collections to the selling of miners’ lamps at auction, was 
money painfully but persistently collected for relief purposes. 
Dr. Phillips has given a helpful recitation of how the domestic 
side of a great economic battle must be handled. 


Jacques Coeur: Merchant Prince of the Middle Ages. By Albert 
Boardman Kerr. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

A well-documented and painstaking biography of a chival- 
rous fifteenth-century merchant who had a genius for organiza- 
tion, for statesmanship, and for getting into scrapes. The 
author’s constant attempt to weave glamor around his subject 
is not over-successful; and neither the fact that Jacques Cceur 
has been compared with Joan of Arc nor that he died fighting 
in the crusades makes him worthy to appear in a full-dress 


book. 


Lampoons. By Humbert Wolfe. Kensington Gardens. By 
Humbert Wolfe. Requiem. By Humbert Wolfe. George 
H. Doran Company. $1.50 each. 

Two reissues and one new volume by an English poet who 
with “Requiem” is said to have become the most read contem- 
porary poet in his native land. We confess that we do not see 
why. Mr. Wolfe is nimble and intelligent, but there is less of 
profundity or even of art in his work than there is of a certain 
show of these things. 


A History of the Cuban Republic. By Charles R. Chapman. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Professor Chapman is up-to-the-minute in research but 
conventional in standpoint. His introductory chapters are ex- 
cellent. He is mainly concerned with the relations between 
Cuba and the United States, and sees events from the stand- 
point of the Yankee Colossus. 


Stage Costuming. The Macmillan 


By Agnes Brooks Young. 
Company. $2.50. 

A short and useful handbook for little theaters. Beside 
some chapters on the general theory of stage costuming it 
gives patterns, methods of dyeing, and general suggestions for 
the preparation of stage effects. 


Travellers’ Tales. A Book of Marvels. By H. C. Adams. Boni 
and Liveright. $3.50. 

At a time when travel books are popular, such a com- 
pendium of bits from farers ancient, medieval, and modern has 
its value. Mr. Adams’s only defect was probably an incurable 
one—lack of fulness due to a lack of space. 


The Rebel Earl and Other Papers. By William Roughead. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $4. 
An interesting addition to the literature of crime, consist- 
ing of essays on classic criminals done with professional and 
scholarly finish. 
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Music 


Music and Its Re-creation 


+]NCE music is known and meant to be known only through 
» performance, real or imagined, performance itself has grown 
in importance as its technique has grown in power. Thus, a 
sufficiently competent conductor can make spurious stuff 
sound all but genuine, and this only because his command of 
re-creative technique enables him to create an appearance, 
in the music, of the significance which the technique would 
ordinarily be used to emphasize in good music. 
then, performances of good music or bad are notable, not only 
for their service to the music, but for the light they throw 
upon the entire art of re-creating music. 

Whatever music conveys it conveys through sound which is 
articulated by rhythm—i.e., by durations of time and stresses— 
very much as color is articulated by lines or outlines. The lines 
or outlines constitute a design in space, the durations and 
stresses a design in time which, because it is more extended 
and complicated, and because it is intangible and is revealed 
in motion, is more difficult to grasp—the design, say, of a 
phrase which repeats or adds to itself to produce a larger and 
larger design, or musical form.' 

It is, then, the job of the performer who actually produces 
the sounds to make evident the design in which they are ar- 
ranged, which he does by emphasis, i.e., by distortions of the 
given durations of time, and by changes of loudness, both sim- 
ilar to those in speech. Where, as in the first movement of 
Brahms’s Fourth, the music does not permit much change in 
speed, the performer relies on change of loudness; on the other 
hand, Mengelberg’s performance of the first movement of 
Brahms’s Third demonstrates the power, perhaps even the 
greater power, of change of speed.2 Within a single phrase 
he extends the durations of some notes to make the outline of 
the phrase more definite, of others to indicate the transition 
to the next phrase, or of the entire set to indicate that it is 
a more emphatic repetition of the phrase preceding. And hav- 
ing established a slower tempo in this way he retains it as 
the tempo (to be modified within phrases) of the transitional 
passage which leads to a new section in a still slower tempo. 
With this procedure he seems to carve out the shape of the 
movement as nobody else seems able to do. 

On the other hand, the performer may emphasize the mere 
movement of music,? using the changes of speed and loudness 
for this purpose. In this, their sweep, their waves of motion, 
lies the greater effectiveness for ordinary listeners of Stokow- 
ski’s performances of the same Brahms symphonies. And it 
is a measure of Mengelberg’s artistic stature that, incapable 
of this easy effectiveness, he can instead give interest to the 
inner logic of the music. He plays the first movement of the 
Fourth Symphony in a tempo that shocks one at first with 
its uncustomary deliberateness, unrelieved until a slight but 
doubly potent acceleration at the end; but holds one taut as he 
fills out the structural design. This for the first time, one 
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This, however, should be noted: that design can exist without color 
as a line drawing, but that rhythm has only a limited effect apart from 
sound. For example, the significance of a rhythm that is repeated—the mere 
recognition of the fact that it is repeated—depends on the two series of 
pitches articulated by the repeated rhythm, and varies according to whether 
the two are identical, slightly different, or entirely different. We have 
here a reciprocal relation best illustrated by an extreme example: pages of 
Mozart’s or Beethoven’s piano compositions are no more than a few chords 
that would not hold attention if they were not broken up and spaced out 
in the form of rapid figuration, the rhythmic figures of which in turn 
would not hold attention if they were not differentiated by the notes of 
the chords. Here I can only allude to the bearing of all this upon musie 
like Antheil’s ‘“‘Ballet Mécanique,” which for its purpose uses only a limited 
number of noises in rhythmic patterns. 

*One can try for oneself the experiment of omitting the changes of 
loudness but retaining the changes of speed: one will hear every change 
of loudness as an implication of the change of speed. And Moiseiwitsch, 
in @ performance of Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata, achieves a shattering 
climax by manipulating time values up to a final distended tempo that im- 
plies twice as much force as the sounds actually have. 

* Since completing the article I have found that Frank Howes, in “The 
Borderland of Music and Psychology,” calls attention to “the close connec- 
tion between emotion, bodily movement, and the movement of music.” 
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feels, is the authentic Brahms style, superficially ineffective in 
its sobriety and architectural solidity; this is great perform- 
ance, to reveal in such a style its own inherent effectiveness 
and power. And his, therefore, were the most notable and 
memorable performances of the seasons in which they were 
given. 

Now a conductor only makes more evident what is al- 
ready present in the music and, to this extent, self-evident; 
and even in this he starts with directions from the composer 
telling him what to emphasize and how. But his technique, 
like that of the actor, is not exact or approximately exact 
reproduction; it is deliberate, if discriminating, distortion. 
Most of his activity consists in repeating a fairly large but 
nevertheless limited number of accepted masterworks. With 
each repetition of such a work he feels the insufficiency of 
previous performances, his own and other conductors’: even 
the same structural relations must be indicated more clearly, 
and there are newly perceived relations to indicate. Eventually 
he reaches the point reached, say, by Mengelberg with the 
Brahms symphonies: he reveals everything there is to be re- 
vealed, and makes it as clear as it can be made. But there 
is no stopping; and going further he obscures the total de- 
sign with too many details underscored too heavily; and so 
he ends by ruining the performance as, again, Mengelberg has 
ruined his performance of Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony. 
At this point the maximum of effect is achieved by a reversion 
to the minimum of means; and the listener’s ear is held by 
the simplicity and sublety of say, a Karl Muck. 

B. H. HAGGIN. 


Drama 
Oyez, Oyez, Oyez 


ie young season has not yet revealed any new master- 
pieces of dramatic literature or even any plays likely to 
be singled out as rich in that rather plentiful commodity called 
promise, but it has, on the other hand, been more than usually 


prolific in “hits.” Musical shows aside, there are already at 
least half a dozen productions intended to entertain the more 
intelligent and less completely exhausted sort of tired busi- 
ness man; they are pretty certain to go on for many months to 
come, and another—perhaps the best of the lot—has just made 
its appearance at the National Theater under the title of “The 
Trial of Mary Dugan.” The author is the same Bayard Veiller 
who made history in the show shops fifteen years ago when 
“Within the Law” not only set the tone of the crook play but 
started Jane Cowl on the road to fame, and though it would 
not do to say that fifteen years have either deepened Mr. 
Veiller’s vision of life or in any way affected the aims of his 
writing, those years have increased rather than diminished that 
grasp of popular psychology and that sense for theatrically 
effective construction which, taken together, make the fortune 
of the commercial playwright. Few men retain for more than 
a decade the trick of writing popular successes, but “The Trial 
of Mary Dugan” seems as good as “Within the Law” once 
seemed, and since audiences, even if they are no wiser, are at 
least quite a little more sophisticated than they were in 1912 
that means that it is really a good deal better. 

Mary is a Follies girl accused of the murder of her “sugar 
daddy.” She has really been his mistress, though that was 
only in order to supply money for the education of a younger 
brother who has always thought that he had been left a legacy 
and—but why tell a gaudily preposterous story when the whole 
effect of the play depends upon the fact that the spectator be- 
comes so absorbed in the way in which it is told that he for- 
gets to care whether or not it would be credible in any other 
form? Mr. Veiller has chosen, to begin with, a novel form. 
His entire action takes place in the court room, the duration of 
the play is identical with the duration of the trial, the entre- 
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